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TEACHER TRAINING FOR LARGE CITIES 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


For many years there has been, quite 
properly, deep concern relative to all 
forms of rural life in America. To those 
who have devoted themselves to this prob- 
lem, the rural and village school 
seemed to be one of the most obvious ways 
out. Hence a great deal of time and atten- 
tion has been given to the development of 
rural education. In these discussions the 
teacher is always the center and hope. 
How to secure and to keep capable and 
adequately trained teachers in the rural 
and village schools has been the subject of 
countless educational meetings and _ vol- 
umes of printed proceedings. 

I do not wish to suggest one whit less 
emphasis on this problem. We need all 
the guidance in its solution that we can 
possibly get. But I do wish to raise an- 
other problem relative to teacher training 
fer large cities which so far as I know is 
seldom, if ever, discussed. It, too, has 
serious aspects. If we could solve it we 
should not only do greater justice to the 
cities than is now usually the case, but, as 
is so often true, perhaps we should also 
render a great service indirectly to the 
smaller communities. 

Teacher training has presumably been 
more definitely accepted as a state func- 
tion than any other form of higher educa- 


has 


tion, except agriculture. So thoroughly is 
this true that the efforts of other types of 
higher institutions, privately endowed and 
municipally supported, are often not re- 
garded as being very serious factors in the 
total teacher-training program. Under 
these circumstances it would seem that the 
states should make ample provision for the 
training of teachers in all types of commu- 
nities, including the large cities. That 
they do not do so, but should do so, is the 
subject of this paper. 

The state teacher-training institutions 
are seldom located in the large cities. The 
following examples are cited as evidence of 
this situation. The examples are selected 
from those states which have one or more 
large cities. 

Massachusetts: There are 10 state 
teacher-training institutions in Massachu- 
setts, but none of them are located in Bos- 
ton, the largest city of the state. 

New York: In New York there are 11 
state teacher-training institutions, but only 
two of the seven cities above 100,000 in 
population, including New York City, 
have state teacher-training institutions 
located in them. Yet the seven cities 
above 100,000 contain 67 per cent. of the 
population in New York state. 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania has 14 state 
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teacher-training institutions, but none of 
them are located in Philadelphia or Pitts- 
burgh, which contain 27 per cent. of the 
population of the state. Other large cities, 
Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, 


such as Erie, 


Reading and Johnstown, have also been 


consistently avoided by the state. 

Ohio: Ohio has eight cities, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Columbus, Akron, 
Dayton, Youngstown and Canton, each 
with population over 100,000 and contain- 
ing 40 per cent. of the state’s population, 
but all the state’s teacher-training institu- 
tions, with the exception of the state uni- 
versity, have been located in small towns. 

Indiana: Indiana has one large city, the 
capital, located in the center of the state; 
but the state institutions of all kinds, in- 
cluding teacher training, are located else- 
where in the state. The other large cities, 
Gary, South Bend, Evansville and Fort 
Wayne, have also been missed by the state 
when locating its educational institutions. 

Illinois: Chicago contains 44 per cent. 
of the population of Illinois, yet all the 
state teacher-training institutions find it 
desirable to be located in towns not exceed- 
ing 15,000 in population. The resolution 
which a representative from Chicago re- 
cently introduced in the state legislature to 
petition Congress for the formation of a 
new state comprising the present city of 
Chicago was perhaps not so foolish! 

Michigan: Detroit contains 33 per cent. 
of the population of Michigan, but the 
nearest of the five state teacher-training 
institutions is 28 miles from Detroit. 
Other large cities, like Flint and Grand 
Rapids, have not been chosen by the state 
for the training of teachers, yet they pay 
a large percentage of the state’s bills in 
higher education, including teacher train- 
ing. 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin has but one large 
city, Milwaukee. Fortunately, it induced 
the state to locate one of the state teacher- 
training institutions within its borders. 
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Minnesota: There are two large cities in 
Minnesota, Minneapolis and St. Paul, con- 
taining 29 per cent. of the population of 
the state. In one of them the state uni- 
versity is located. Like other state uni- 
versities, it leaves the training of ele- 
mentary school teachers to the teachers 
colleges and normal schools. There are 
six of these, all except Duluth located in 
small towns of the state. 

Missouri; Missouri has_ seven state 
teacher-training institutions besides the 
university, but none of them are located in 
St. Louis or Kansas City, which contain 34 
per cent. of the state’s population. 

Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Oregon, Maine, Colorado and Ne- 
braska have each one city of considerable 
size; but their respective state legislatures 
decided years ago that for some reason it 
would be unwise to locate state teacher- 
training institutions in Baltimore, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Birmingham, Portland 
(Oregon), Portland (Maine), Denver and 
Omaha, respectively. They have not thus 
far repented. 

These examples are certainly sufficient 
to show that the large cities have received 
quite inadequate consideration when the 
respective states were engaged in the es- 
tablishment of teacher-training facilities. 
Indeed, of the 100 largest cities in the 
United States containing 30 per cent. of 
the total population, only 16 have been 
fortunate enough to secure state teacher- 
training institutions. In seven other cities 
there are state universities or land-grant 
colleges which confine their teacher-train- 
ing programs almost entirely to secondary 
schools. 

There are certain important implica- 
tions which seem to result largely from 
this almost consistent but very unwise 
policy. 

The graduates of high schools in large 
urban centers do not have as easy access 
to state teacher-training facilities as to 
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other forms of higher education, and as 
their residence in large centers of popula- 
tion justifies. The result is that when the 
residents of New York City, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, Passaic, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, Akron, Louisville, Birming- 
ham, St. Louis, Kansas City, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland (Maine), Portland 
(Oregon), New Orleans, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Ft. Worth, Houston, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa, Omaha, Denver and Spokane wish 
to attend a state teacher-training institu- 
tion they must be at the expense of leav- 
ing home, often a modest one, to do so. 
This is a serious inconvenience which many 
students can not afford. Consequently <¢ 
large proportion of them forego the desire 
for entrance into the teaching profession 
and enrol in other types of institutions 
located in their respective cities. Some of 
these institutions may possess some facili- 
ties for training high-school teachers. Few 
of them are prepared or inclined to train 
teachers for the elementary schools. Un- 
der the circumstances just cited, the state 
teacher-training institutions are naturally 
attended primarily by students who live in 
rural areas, villages and small towns. 
Numerous studies testify to this statement. 
In other words, the state is not giving it- 
self the benefit of attracting students from 
the urban centers into its teacher-training 
institutions. Had the states pursued the 
the urban centers into its teacher-training 
institutions in part in the large cities, it is 
easy to believe that the number of students 
enrolled in teacher training would have 
been much larger. We should not then 
have had so difficult a time to supply the 
schools with adequately trained teachers as 
has been uniformly true throughout the 
country. 

Many studies in recent years seem to 
show clearly that state teachers colleges 
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and normal schools, usually located in 
rural areas, villages or small towns, and 
drawing a large proportion of their enrol- 
ment from these same districts, are not 
only not securing a representative cross- 
section of our American population as 
prospective teachers, but they often do not 
obtain students whose native ability aver- 
ages as high as those enrolled in other 
types of institutions. 

To whatever extent these statements are 
true is extremely unfortunate. In our 
schoolrooms we need a fair proportion of 
teachers with the background of industrial 
and commercial life as well as those who 
come from the farm. Such a variety of 
experience and background should add 
strength and virility to the educational 
program. 

That we often secure our teachers from 
groups of students who average lower in 
native ability than those enrolled in other 
courses of study should also be cause for 
grave concern. Whether better provision 
for state teacher-training facilities in the 
urban centers would improve this situation 
can not be proved readily, but there is 
considerable reason to think so. In the 
recent Missouri survey, the local teacher- 
training facilities in St. Louis and Kansas 
City certainly stood up well in a compari- 
son of students with those of the state in- 
stitutions. The municipal teacher-training 
institutions in Detroit, Chieago, Cinein- 
nati, Akron, Cleveland and New York 
City can and do exercise considerable selec- 
tion of students as against the practices of 
the state teachers colleges and normal 
schools in their respective states. The 
students attending municipal junior col- 
leges have almost uniformly equalled or 
exceeded in native ability the students 
attending the state teacher-training insti- 
tutions. I am convinced, therefore, that 
the states could generally raise the level of 
the student body attending teacher-train- 
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ing institutions if they would make a 
conscientious effort to provide teacher- 
training facilities for the students living 
in urban centers. 

The absence of state 
teacher training in the cities affects the 
elementary schools particularly. The en- 
dowed colleges as well as the state univer- 
sities often train a large proportion of 
their graduates for teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools. They seldom enter effec- 
tively, however, the very much larger field 
of preparing teachers for the elementary 
schools. This task is left almost exelu- 
sively to the state teachers colleges and 
normal schools. For their elementary 
teachers, therefore, far more than for their 
high-school teachers, the cities must look 
to the state teacher-training institutions. 

In general, state teacher-training insti- 
tutions which are located in villages or 
small towns can not train teachers well for 
schools located in the large cities. The 
students themselves for the most part are 
not from the cities. The practice-teaching 
facilities seldom approximate the school 
conditions of the large cities. The cities 
want elementary teachers with more 
special training and a longer preparation 
than the usual two-year course of the state 
teachers college. The entire atmosphere, 
indeed, is usually primarily rural, village 


provision for 


or small town—not city. 

As has been said, the location of state 
teacher-training institutions in villages 
and small towns places these institutions 
at a distinct disadvantage relative to prac- 
tice teaching facilities. Often there are 
actually such a small number of children 
in the community as to make it difficult 
for the institution to arrange for their 
students to secure adequate observation 
and practice teaching assignments. Al- 
most invariably there are disagreements 
with the local school superintendent, and 
the state is called upon to build separate 
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practice schools for both elementary and 
high-school grades in order that they may 
have these schools completely under their 
control. This disposition of affairs is ex- 
pensive to the state. It is likely to result 
in a selection of children in these schools. 
In fact, it is not a normal situation. I do 
not say that the location of state teacher- 
training facilities in cities would entirely 
eliminate the necessity for these expensive 
observation and practice schools, but it 
would certainly greatly reduce the need 
for them. Teacher-training institutions, 
both state and municipal, which are lo- 
cated in the large cities, usually find it 
more economical and desirable to use the 
local public schools for observation and 
practice-teaching purposes. In _ them 
prospective teachers usually get a longer 
practice-teaching experience under _per- 
fectly normal school conditions. There is 
much to be said for this method as against 
short assignments in abnormal state-con- 
ducted practice schools. 

There is another advantage which the 
state is losing by its almost consistent dis- 
regard of the cities in teacher training, 
namely, the in-service work. A _ state 
teachers college or normal school located in 
the country is in a very awkward position 
when it attempts to carry on extension 
work in a neighboring large city. As a 
result, there is at present no field of in- 
service training which is so poorly organ- 
ized as that for elementary school teachers 
particularly. Yet in all centers of popu- 
lation there are large groups of these 
people who are waiting for real opportuni- 
ties to improve themselves. Unfortu- 
nately, these large groups are cared for 
only by the uncorrelated efforts of state 
teacher-training institutions, usually |lo- 
eated miles away, or by privately endowed 
institutions which either neglect the prob- 
lem entirely or attack it in an unconvine- 
ing manner. Otherwise, these teachers £0 
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to summer school. It would be entirely 
feasible for teachers to secure a large pro- 
portion of what they desire at home if only 
the several states would adopt a policy of 
taking into serious consideration the 
teacher-training needs of the cities as well 
as the needs of the small towns and rural 
areas. 

The state teacher-training institutions 
are nearly always closely identified with 
the state department of education. In- 
deed, the state department or state board 
of education is often the governing board 
of the state teacher-training institutions. 
The state department is usually concerned 
more definitely with county, rural and 
village school systems than it is with the 
school systems of large cities. There is in- 
deed often very little contact and some- 
times only mild mutual respect between a 
city school system and the state school 
administration. The location of the state 
teacher-training institutions away from 
these centers of population and the plac- 
ing of them under an administration which 
is not on a high professional level has a 
still further tendency to emphasize the gap 
between the two. We can not possibly 
place the state department of education on 
a proper professional plane until the city 
school systems cease their localism and get 
interested in matters of state educational 
policy. But, on the other hand, it will be 
difficult to make an effective appeal to the 
city school administrators to do this kind 
of thing until the states are willing to pay 
greater attention to the needs of the cities, 
including a more comprehensive policy 
relative to the training of teachers. 

Failing the location of state teacher- 
training institutions within their borders, 
a large number of cities have felt com- 
pelled to supply their own facilities along 
this line for their citizens. Some of them 
have done this through the establishment 
of municipal universities; others through 
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city normal schools. Among these cities 
are New York City, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Akron, Toledo, Louisville, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit, Omaha, 
Rochester and Syracuse. 

In all these instances, the city teacher- 
training institutions not only take care of 
a very large proportion of their residents 
who desire this form of higher education, 
but they supply a large proportion of the 
teachers who are appointed in the public 
schools of their respective cities. Yet, in- 
stead of showing any gratitude for the way 
in which the city teacher-training institu- 
tions relieve the state in this important 
work, with minor exceptions in Missouri 
and New York State, the states make it 
necessary for these cities to tax themselves 
doubly, first for a full share of support of 
the state institutions which relatively they 
do not attend and secondly for their own 
teacher-training facilities which their citi- 
zens are anxious to use. 

In support of this statement the situa- 
tion in the three cities of Akron, Toledo 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, may be cited. 
State teacher-training institutions have 
been located from 11 to 25 miles from each 
of these three cities. At the present time 
there are about 200 residents of these three 
cities enrolled in all the Ohio state teacher- 
training institutions combined. On the 
other hand, there are approximately 1,000 
residents of the same three cities enrolled 
in the teacher-training divisions of the 
three municipal universities located in 
these cities. This situation shows clearly 
that the residents of large cities will enrol 
for teacher training if they are only given 
a reasonable chance to do so. The state 
teacher-training institutions which some- 
how got located in Buffalo, Salt Lake City 
and Milwaukee show the same thing. 

The intense desire of the urban popula- 
tion for all types of higher education, in- 
cluding teacher training, has enabled most 
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of the teacher-training institutions located 
in large cities, whether municipal or state, 
to increase the minimum preparation re- 
quired for graduation considerably above 
that which is possible for a state institu- 
The mini- 
elementary 


tion located in a rural area. 
mum study for 
teachers in Cleveland is three years, in 
Akron four years, in Cincinnati five years. 
In New York City the courses of study for 
elementary teachers in the three municipal 
teacher-training institutions have recently 
been increased from three to four years. 
As long as the states persist in confining 
their teacher-training facilities to institu- 
tions located in villages and small towns 
they will tend to perpetuate a low level of 
teacher preparation. If they would take 
advantage of the desires of the city popu- 
lation for teacher training they could 
easily raise the present level considerably. 
Those cities which do not choose to sup- 
port teacher-training facilities of their 
own do not ordinarily employ inexperi- 
graduates of the state normal 
schools. Much to the disgust of the vil- 
lages and small towns they continually 
raid these places for graduates of normal 
schools who have had several years of ex- 
perience and who show signs of unusual 
teaching capacity. No one can blame them 
for this so long as the states locate their 
teacher-training institutions in the coun- 
try, where it is difficult to train for condi- 
tions in city schools. With proper state 
teacher-training facilities located in large 
cities there is every reason to suppose that 
the continual drain on the small communi- 
ties for experienced teachers would be 
greatly reduced. Such a situation should 
be a welcome relief to these communities. 
The summary of this situation is, there- 
fore, that the states have presumably very 
definitely assumed the function of training 
teachers for the public schools. Yet they 
have almost uniformly located the teacher- 
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training institutions in the small towns 
and villages where they are not as easily 
accessible to the great masses of people 
living in large centers of population as 
they should be and where it is more diffi- 
cult to train teachers for service in city 
schools. Consequently, our teacher supply 
is drawn largely from rural districts, vil- 
lages and small towns, and to a less extent 
from the cities. Under these cireum- 
stances, prospective teachers do not have 
so great a variety of background nor so 
high a level of native ability as they should 
have. If the cities insist on having 
teacher-training facilities, they themselves 
must establish them and pay for them in 
addition to the financial support which 
they in common with the rest of the state 
provide for the state teacher-training in- 
stitutions. If they do not establish their 
own teacher-training facilities, they are 
engaged in a continual raid for experi- 
enced and capable teachers in the small 
towns and villages. Finally, if the state 
teachers college or normal school is located 
in a small town or village, the state usually 
finds it necessary and expensive to erect 
its own elementary and high-school build- 
ings for practice teaching purposes. Even 
here, however, the atmosphere and the 
facilities for training teachers for city 
school conditions are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

What is to be done about these condi- 
tions? The states refuse to locate teacher- 
training institutions in the cities. Yet it 
is in the cities that a large proportion of 
the state’s population, which wishes to 
attend them, live. It is the cities which 
pay for a large part of the support of these 
state institutions. It is the cities which 
ultimately absorb a large proportion of 
their product. 

It seems clear that the states should 
more definitely recognize their responsibil- 
ity relative to teacher training to the large 
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populations living in urban centers. 
Many of them are greater in size than sev- 
eral of our smaller states. Either the 
states should locate state teacher-training 
institutions in them as is the case in Buf- 
falo, Salt Lake City and Milwaukee or, 
under proper safeguards, they should 
assist local educational authorities finan- 
cially to set up adequate teacher-training 
facilities for themselves as is the case in 
St. Louis and Kansas City, Missouri, and 
as has been suggested in Ohio for several 
years. The latter is doubtless far more 
economical for the state, because the local 
authorities are usually glad to supply ade- 
quate buildings and equipment and to bear 
all overhead expenses. The per capita ex- 
pense to the state may therefore be re- 
duced from one third to one half of what 
is necessary in state institutions. 

Such a disposition of the teacher-train- 
ing problem is in line with developments 
in other forms of higher education. 
Higher institutions, whether public or pri- 
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vate, which are located in the cities usually 
find themselves full to overflowing with 
students, while those which are located in 
villages or small towns often struggle for 
existence. As each recurring 
shows, there is a distinct trend of popula- 
tion toward the cities. People buy their 
clothes and amusements in the cities. The 
great mass of people want to secure their 
higher education there also. Municipal 
universities and junior colleges are becom- 


census 


ing increasingly popular because they are 
accessible and inexpensive for the average 
student coming from a modest home in the 
cities. If other forms of higher education 
are desirable and economical in centers of 
population, so too is teacher training. It 
is time that our states adopted some con- 
sistent, fair and economical policy for 
serving the greatest possible number of 
citizens, including those living in cities, 
who wish to enter the teaching profession, 
and for supplying all the schools, both 
rural and city, with trained teachers. 


COMMUNITY PLANNING AND THE 
PROBLEM CHILD 


By Dr. NORMAN FENTON 


CALIFORNIA BUREAU OF JUVENILE RESEARCH, 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


In the attempt to explain social or psy- 
chological problems, one error of approach 
is the search for some simple formula. 
For example, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to attribute either to hereditary or 
to environmental factors the causation of 
juvenile delinquency and maladjustment. 
This is done as though heredity and envi- 
ronment were mutually exclusive, instead 
of being mutually interactive and depen- 
dent. As a matter of fact, we can not 
know the relative importance of heredity 
and environment in the causation of the 
Symptoms shown, for example, by problem 


children. A minority of emotionally un- 
stable problem children may be so as the 
result of constitutional factors. This is a 
conservative enough opinion. On _ the 
other side of the dilemma, to state that the 
problem child is entirely a reflection of 
social background or milieu is an over- 
statement. It seems thus to be more accu- 
rate to define the relationship between 
heredity and environment as mutually 
dependent, both presenting very serious 
considerations for any final solution of the 
riddles of personality presented by malad- 
justed children, and neither factor being 
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capable of isolation. An example of the 
harmful effects of misinterpretation of the 
concept of heredity is to be found in the 
ease of gifted children. Of serious social 
consequence has been the dictum, ‘‘genius 
will out,’’ implying that the gifted child 
will rise to his level no matter what the 
difficulties in his environment. It is true 


that some men of genius have fought 
through seemingly insuperable difficulties, 
finally achieving what they were eager to 


reach. But in large part hereditary 
genius or superior mentality is dependent 
to a great degree for its social or intellec- 
tual achievement or realization upon 
purely environmental factors. 

A number of important investigations in 
the United States recently have been very 
interesting and stimulating in presenting 
data indicating strikingly the influence of 
social background on the behavior of the 
child. For example, an important scien- 
tifie contribution by Clifford W. Shaw, 
entitled ‘‘Delinquenecy Areas,’’* points out 
that in Chicago the rate of delinquency 
for a given neighborhood year by year is 
fairly constant, though the human raw 
material of the neighborhood may vary 
with the changing nature of the immi- 
grant stream. For example, the young 
Negroes of a certain district in Chicago 
now appear in the juvenile court in the 
same proportion as did the Swedes, Poles, 
Russian Jews, Irish, Italians and Germans 
who inhabited the same neighborhood be- 
fore them. Crowd a neighborhood with 
the sordid trappings of factory industries, 
eram the people into close-packed tene- 
ments, force the play of the children into 
narrow alleys and crowded sidewalks, and 
the inevitable result is the development 
among a high proportion of the children 
living there of undesirable and anti-social 
types of behavior. Add to the squalor, 

1 University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1929, 
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noise and filth a traditional neighborhood 
tolerance of petty thievery from freight 
ears, stores or warehouses, and of other 
types of minor offenses, and the child’s 
behavior leads to encounters with the 
police and the courts, and becomes defi- 
nitely delinquent. The proportion of 
juvenile court admissions for those ‘‘delin- 
quent areas’’ continues to remain fairly 
constant, though the people change in 
their national and racial origins. Further- 
more, as various successive national groups 
move out of these areas into the suburbs, 
they leave behind them with the neighbor- 
hood itself their delinquent tendencies, and 
in the new environment their proportion 
of delinquency decreases. 

What implications may we find in these 
arresting facts? Is it not the obvious con- 
clusion that the well-planned community 
may hope eventually to reduce very sig- 
nificantly the socially aberrant behavior of 
its children? This conclusion would be 
justifiable only if we include in our con- 
cept of the ‘‘well-planned’’ city planning 
for adequate expression of normal childish 
interests and impulses, for excellence in 
human stimulation and guidance, as well 
as planning for sanitary and architectural 
excellence. A new technique and a new 
spirit in social organization are needed. 
The cities of America are confronted by 
the challenging ideal that the well-planned 
city of the future may be orderly and in- 
teresting, not merely in its geographic 
plan, but in the organization and structure 
of its human agencies and the resources 
provided for all types of athletic, cultural 
and social enjoyment. 

This paper is concerned very definitely 
with the problem of what might be called 
environmental control. In other words, 
we are seeking to define techniques of com- 
munity organization and integration which 
will lead to less stimulation of what may 
possibly be inherent anti-social traits in 
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children, especially among those who 
might be designated prospective problem 
children. With fewer environmental fac- 
tors calling into activity the socially unde- 
sirable traits of these children and thus 
contributing to the formation of anti-social 
habits, it is believed that the proportion of 
delinquent and maladjusted children in 
the community will decrease. Certainly 
the studies of Shaw and his colleagues 
offer significant evidence in both a positive 
sense as well as a negative sense to bear out 
these optimistic aspirations: negative in 
that a poorly planned and organized neigh- 
borhood produces a large proportion of 
delinquent children; positive in that in a 
well-integrated neighborhood there are few 
children who arrive at the juvenile court. 

In our theories as to the individualized 
treatment of problem children we have 
passed beyond the stage of faith in the 
single expert, be he physician, pastor, 


sociologist, psychologist or psychiatrist. 


One person, no matter how wise or well 
trained, can not handle the problem of a 


seriously maladjusted child. Progressive 
communities are now looking with faith 
and hope to the newly developed clinical 
procedure. The problem child is put trust- 
fully into the hands of a group of experts, 
consisting of a psychiatrist, a psychologist 
and psychiatrie social workers. Individ- 
ually these experts study the child in his 
relation to his home, his school and his 
neighborhood, as well as in the mysterious 
recesses of his own heart. Carefully they 
ponder their findings, and then in confer- 
ence pool their information and arrive at 
a group opinion and a jointly planned pro- 
gram of treatment. With high hopes the 
community hails the child guidance clinic 
as the new panacea, the new guide to set 
within the narrow ways of righteousness 
the wandering footsteps of rebellious 
childhood. 

And now we find that the clinic, too, is 
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but a partial device. It is superior— 
greatly superior—to the isolated workers, 
but it is not enough. Some of the children 
who have been submitted to its careful and 
scientific analysis and ministration have 
kept on, none the less, in the way which 
leads to the juvenile court and to the state 
correctional school. 

And so we must look to the next step. 
This seems to be the community as a 
whole, so organized in its program of child 
guidance that it can supplement the clinic 
and insure the carrying out of the clinical 
program and recommendations. 

The experiences of the visiting child 
guidance clinic of the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research during the past year 
have been very suggestive of the signifi- 
eance of community organization. This 
clinic, organized for the observation and 
treatment of problem children, was invited 
to communities under two types of 
auspices—one was that of a single agency, 
such as the county health department, the 
city school department or a service club; 
the other was that of a citizens’ committee 
representing a combination of all social 
agencies active within the community, 
such as the school, the court, the probation 
department, the parent-teacher association, 
service clubs, ete. The committee plan 
proved, on the whole, to be by far the more 
desirable, for it had the effect of interest- 
ing the united community in the problems 
of each child. When remedial work for a 
child is undertaken by a single agency, 
conflict of interests among various groups 
all too often interferes with the smooth 
outworking of the planned program; the 
behavior difficulties of the social agencies 
begin to outweigh those of the child! 
When the coordinated backing of all 
agencies is utilized, all the social resources 
of the community are brought into agree- 
ment upon a program and every one is on 
his mettle, eager to do his part in the re- 
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constructive work for the child. Many 
typical cases could be cited to illustrate the 
significance of community integration in 
connection with the adjustment of problem 
children. These cases, showing vividly the 
effects of good team-work among welfare 
and educational agencies in the commu- 
nity, bespeak more eloquently than any 
theoretical statement the value of coopera- 
tion among the child welfare agencies of 
the community. In these cases a number 
of social agencies worked together. The 
consequence was that by this coordinated 
effort the community, instead of throwing 
up its hands and sending a child away to 
a state institution, was able to keep the 
child at home and to make an adjustment 
there. Of about two hundred pre-institu- 
tional cases studied by the clinic only two 
were actually sent away from their own 


communities. 
A town or city ean accomplish much 
through the pooling of its resources and 


interests. Various attempts have been 
made to achieve a community conscious- 
ness’ of the social problems of children. 
In California there has been developed in 
certain communities the coordinating 
council or the child welfare council, fine 
examples of organized social efforts of this 
type. According to the plan in one com- 
munity, representatives of the important 
civic departments—health, schools, chari- 
ties, police, recreation, ete.—meet weekly 
for the discussion of individual cases of 
problem children and the formulation of a 
program of treatment. When the welfare 
of individual problem children is consid- 
ered by such a representative group of 
community workers in collaboration with a 
child guidance clinic, the result is a fine 
technique for the control of juvenile mal- 
adjustment. 

The above statement gives a suggestion 
regarding the coordination of all the social 
agencies in the community dealing with 
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children and their integration in the most 
efficient way. However, we have still to 
consider perhaps the most important fac- 
tor in the adjustment of children, namely, 
the attitude and interest of the rank and 
file of citizens toward child welfare activi- 
ties. One unfortunate tendency regard- 
ing our treatment of the problems of 
juvenile delinquency is the assumption 
that all we citizens have to do is to estab- 
lish courts of justice, build institutions, 
employ expert personnel, and we have 
done all that we can. Usually, if these 
social problems continue to be serious, we 
tend to concentrate our energies on finding 
fault with these courts, institutions and 
public officials. From a fundamental 
standpoint, the major error of democratic 
peoples in regard to the handling of many 
social problems, especially crime, is that 
they are slow to realize that democracy, to 
sueceed, entails a number of community 
responsibilities on the part of the rank 
and file of citizens which can not be met 
by the delegation of authority to the most 
conscientious paid public officials. If there 
is any basis at all for pessimism regarding 
the effectiveness of democratic principles 
of government in everyday life, we may 
attribute it to the fact that the ordinary 
citizen has been expecting too much of 
democracy and giving too little. We shall 
never arrive at a better control of vice and 
crime until it becomes the accepted duty 
of every citizen to cooperate with these 
chosen public officials in a scientific pro- 
gram of crime prevention. 

In this connection, one might draw an 
interesting parallel from another aspect of 
public service, namely poor relief. Many 
communities assign the problem of poor 
relief to paid public officials. In practi- 
eally all of them the cost of this aspect of 
government is increasing. In the city of 
Elberfeld in Germany, another method of 
poor relief was tried out many years ago. 
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It has as its fundamental fact the personal 

service of responsible citizens, in addition 
to the assignment of the work of caring 
for the needy and unemployed to conscien- 
tious public officials. What was the result 
of this cooperation of citizens and paid 
public officials? The city of Elberfeld 
was able to maintain the cost of poor re- 
lief over a long period of time at a rela- 
tively constant expense to the community, 
while the city itself increased in popula- 
tion several times. Instead of merely dol- 
ing out money, an effort was made to get 
to the root of the individual’s problems 
and to make an adjustment. Charity in 
this community did not consist merely in 
civing money and then forgetting the in- 
dividual until the next time help was 
sought. Rather, it was the ideal to help 
the individual overcome his difficulties 
through interested and sympathetic per- 
sonal service. Through this understand- 
ing of his problems, the person in need 
might eventually become self-supporting 
instead of remaining a perpetual charge 
on the community. A thorough job was 
done the first time instead of some tem- 
porary makeshift. 

There seems to be a parallel situation in 
the problem of crime. We are probably 
never going to sueceed in our efforts to re- 
duce the economie and human costs of 
criminal behavior until the concern about 
juvenile delinquency, especially, becomes 
the personal affair of conscientious citi- 
zens as well as the routine duty of paid 
publie officials. 

The child who gets into difficulty with 
society should, of course, be handled, 
where necessary, by public officials, espe- 
cially experts in the social, psychiatric and 
psychological phases of child guidance, 
and by competent probation officers, 
judges and other public officials. But the 
final solution of the problems of many 
children is beyond the scope of these indi- 
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viduals, for the adjustment of these 
younger offenders depends so often upon 
the attitude of the home and neighborhood 
toward them. This is where the sugges- 
tion follows that, in addition to child 
guidance clinics and a cooperative organi- 
zation of the public agencies dealing with 
children and their problems, there should 
also be enlisted the services of citizens of 
the community, whose only compensation 
will be the satisfaction of public service. 
The duty of these public-spirited citizens 
will be to learn at first hand about the 
sourees of delinquency in a community or 
neighborhood, then to proceed, under the 
guidance of experts, to treat the causes of 
the difficulties of children and adolescents 
in the community. This rational pro- 
cedure is far superior to throwing up our 
hands, growing rhetorical about a juvenile 
crime wave, and building more and more 
and bigger and bigger institutions. It 
should be clearly recognized by citizens in 
general, as well as by public officials, that 
each time a community builds an institu- 
tion (except perhaps for special cases, 
such as the mental defective, the blind or 
the deaf), it is building a monument to its 
own indifference and selfishness. When 
the state builds institutions for children 
who, but for the influence of an evil envi- 
ronment, would be wholesome in their 
social outlook, it is a public announcement 
of the poverty of the social resources of 
the local communities from which these 
unfortunate children are sent. 

Thus, fundamentally, what is needed in 
meeting the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and other maladjustment of child- 
hood is more democracy—more personal 
concern and service on the part of the rank 
and file of citizens. When we develop 
better methods of social organization and 
integration for the treatment of erring 
and wayward children, then and only then 
shall we begin to cut into the crime prob- 
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lem in any fundamental sense. We can 
never accomplish anything fundamental in 
the way of overcoming juvenile delin- 
queney and maladjustment until the rank 
and file of citizens realize that it is their 
duty and opportunity to take an active 
personal part in making communities more 
wholesome places for children and adults. 
Through conscientious citizens acting in 
collaboration with educational and welfare 
workers of the community, the causes of 
juvenile delinquency and maladjustment 
may be attacked at their source in the 
home and in the neighborhood. Few, if 
any, children who are behavior problems 
to their teachers and principals in school 
have not been previously in difficulty at 
home and in the neighborhood. No child 
is ever sent away to a state institution who 
has not previously been a problem child in 
the school and neighborhood. In other 
words, the boy or girl who becomes seri- 
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ously delinquent usually has had a long 
biography of gradually increasing serious- 
ness of offenses against society. <A prop- 
erly integrated community should study 
and treat the child’s problems in the 
earlier stages when the chances of speedy 
adjustment are much greater. The alert 
community would have many resources to 
discover and to study children when first 
they show symptoms of asocial attitudes. 
Once known, there would be many meth- 
ods used, many paid experts and volun- 
teer workers ready to proceed with a 
scientifically adequate plan of treatment. 
For, only as we organize and integrate our 
community resources for child welfare and 
improve their general atmosphere and 
wholesomeness are we ever going to solve 
in a fundamental and efficient manner the 
numerous social problems that face our 
people, so many of which have their roots 
in childhood maladjustment. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HEALTH CONDITIONS OF ENGLISH 
CHILDREN LIVING IN BASEMENTS 
AN investigation into the condition of chil- 

dren living in basements has recently been car- 
ried out by the London County Council. This 
showed that the different types of basements in 
different parts of London are reflected in the 
health of the children. The inquiry affected 
families occupying basements in the boroughs 
of Kensington, Paddington, Westminster, Is- 
lington, Finsbury, Poplar, Stepney and South- 
wark. The school medical officer of the council, 
in a report published in the London Times, thus 
describes the inquiry and its results: 

The basement children were examined in 
their schools, in company with a double set of 
controls—that is, two children not living in 
basements were compared with each basement 
dweller. These control children were selected 
by the head teacher for similarity in age and 
social circumstances, and they were of the same 
sex as the basement child. The identity of the 
basement dweller was not known to the exam- 
ining doctor until the examination in the de- 


partment was completed—254 basement chil- 
dren and 508 controls were examined. 

The inquiry was divided into three parts— 
medical history, physical examination and 
school history. The latter included an assess- 
ment of the child’s progress at school and the 
regularity of its attendance. The medical ex- 
amination showed that basement dwellers were 
not far behind non-basement dwellers in clean- 
liness, but that they were not so well nourished, 
35.7 per cent. of the basement children being 
definitely under-nourished, compared with 19.1 
per cent. of the controls. Pallor of the skin or 
mucous membranes, indicative of anemia, was 
present in 44.1 per cent. of the children living 
in basements and in 38.8 per cent. of the con- 
trols. Defective vision was practically the same 
for the two classes of children. Throat and 
nose affections were found in 7.4 per cent. of the 
basement dwellers and in 3.3 per cent. of the 
controls. Symptoms of rheumatism were found 
in 2.2 per cent. of the children living in base- 
ments and in 0.8 per cent. of the non-basement 
children. 
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The educational inquiry brought out the fact 
that there were fewer children living in base- 
ments who were making normal progress at 
school than among the children selected as 
their controls. The head teachers returned 43.6 
per cent. of basement children and 24.8 per 
cent. of the controls as definitely backward; 
11.8 per cent. of the basement dwellers and 5.9 
per cent. of the controls were irregular in their 
attendance at school. Although the numbers 
are not very large, the children were examined 
with great care and the investigation shows that 
the basement child appears to be deficient in 
vitality. This is demonstrated in its physical 
measurements, its physical condition and in its 


progress at school. 


LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD 


A SPECIAL correspondent to the London 
Times reports that the annual meeting of the 
Library Association was held at Cheltenham 
during the week of August 30. It was preceded 
over the week-end by sessions of the Interna- 
tional Library Committee, which forms a link 
between the Library Associations of some 20 
countries. The formation of such a committee 
to administer the affairs of the International 
Federation of Library Associations was pro- 
posed in 1927, when librarians from all parts 
of the world attended the fiftieth conference of 
our own Library Association at Edinburgh; the 
committee was formed in 1928, and has since 
held sessions in Rome, Venice and Stockholm. 

While the principal European countries, to- 
gether with the United States, Mexico, China 
and Japan, are represented on the committee, 
the financial erisis has made it difficult for del- 
egates from all countries to attend at Chelten- 
ham. The sessions which have been held here 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Isak Collijn, li- 
brarian of the Royal Library, Stockholm, have 
none the less brought together representatives 
irom the United States, France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Italy, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. Great 
Britain has been represented by Mr. Arundell 
Esdaile, seeretary of the British Museum, and 
Mr. John D. Cowley, county librarian of Lan- 
The secretary of the conference and 
permanent secretary-general of the federation 
is Dr. T. P. Sevensma, librarian of the League 
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of Nations, who also represents the Commission 
of Intellectual Cooperation of the League, while 
M. Marcel Godet, Director of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale Suisse at Berne, represents the In- 
ternational Institute for Intellectual Coopera- 
tion in Paris, with which the International Li- 
brary Committee closely cooperates. 

Dr. Collijn, in his presidential address, re- 
ferred to the important bibliographical works 
which have recently been initiated in several 
countries, and in particular to the compilation 
of the Museum Catalogue of 
Printed Books, and the parallel work of the 
Collected Catalogue of Prussian Libraries, now 
incorporating the libraries of Munich and 
Vienna. 

Dr. Sevensma referred in his report to the 
discussions held in Paris during June by a 
League of Nations Committee on the use of 
popular libraries by workers in their leisure 
time, especially the leisure created by unem- 
ployment; and a report of the office of the In- 
ternational Federation formed a principal sub- 
ject of discussion at yesterday’s session. 

Among other matters which occupied the 
first day’s session was the question of a new 
edition of the “Bibliotheca bibliographica in- 
ternationalis”—a complete list of bibliograph- 
ical works. A Danish scholar, M. Grundtvig, 
has laid before the committee proposals for 
such an addition and these were provisionally 
approved. Members were asked for help in 
furnishing a list of organizations concerned 
with international bibliography. It was an- 
nounced that an international code of biblio- 
graphical abbreviations had been compiled 
after one year’s work by the International In- 
stitute for Intellectual Cooperation. It was 
recommended that all members should press for 
the adoption of these abbreviations. 


new British 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION 

RECOMMENDATIONS outlining the future rela- 
tionship of the Federal Government toward 
education will be determined in the final ses- 
sions of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education opening on October 5 after two years 
of searching study, Chairman Charles R. Mann 
has stated orally to a representative of the U. 8S. 
Daily. 
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Though no conclusions have been reached, 
members of the committee have been studying 
tentative proposals during the summer, and 
they will act on them conclusively in the final 


sessions, he said. 

Additional information was supplied as fol- 
lows to the U. S. Daily from the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

The purpose of the committee as defined by 
Secretary Wilbur was “to give us the proper 
chart by which to steer our educational course.” 
Since its organization the entire scope of Amer- 
ican education has been minutely examined. 
Nearly 300 field agents, regional consultants, 
members of cooperating committees, and re- 
search collaborators have participated in the in- 
vestigation. Numerous conferences have been 
held with leading educators, representing va- 
rious levels of American education, and out of 
the mass of information gathered some very 
significant proposals have been drawn up. 

Among some of the outstanding problems the 
committee has studied at length are those in- 
volving federal financial aid to the states and 
the extent of its control over education, once 
aid has been given. The steering committee 
agreed that the Federal Government has an 
obligation to aid publie education in the states, 
and the committee members endorse this prin- 
ciple. 

Tentative proposals for action submitted by 
the steering committee in 1930 called for revolu- 
tionary changes in the present policy of the 
Federal Government. Since then, however, 
changes and modifications have resulted. One 
of the earlier tentative suggestions was to re- 
peal all laws that give annual federal grants 
in any form to the states for special phases of 
education of interest to particular groups of 
people, and provide one unallotted annual grant 
to the states of $2.50 per child under 21 years 
of age. States were to be individually respon- 
sible for making up their educational budgets. 

Also it was earlier proposed that there be 
created an adequate federal headquarters for 
educational research to correlate all data on 
education and coordinate the research of various 
agencies already existing. 

These suggestions and otkers, however, have 
undergone considerable scrutiny since they were 
proffered. They served to stimulate interest 
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and brought forth important discussion and 
additional suggestions. Those will be deter- 
mined with finality when the committee holds 
its final sessions in October. 


THE DECREASE OF ILLITERACY 


THE portion of the nation’s population which 
was not able to read or write, either in English 
or any other language, was reduced from 6 per 
cent. to 4.3 per cent. in the decade from 1920 
to 1930, census figures disclose. 

On April 1, 1930, there were 4,283,753 illit- 
erate persons out of a total of “98,723,047 per- 
sons 10 years of age or over. Illiteracy among 
youths from 10 to 20 years dropped from 2.7 
per cent. to 1.6 per cenit. and among persons 21 
and over 7.1 to 5.3 per cent. in the last decade, 
census figures showed. The percentage of illit- 
eracy for males was 4.4 per cent. and for 
females 4.3 per cent., it was disclosed. 

Of the illiterates in the United States in 1930, 
2,407,218 were white, 1,513,892 were Negroes, 
and 362,643 were of other races. For native 
whites, the percentage of illiteracy was 1.5; 
for foreign-born whites 9.9; for Negroes 16, 
and for other races 25. 

The highest percentage of illiteracy was found 
in the south where 8.2 per cent. of the popula- 
tion could not read or write. In both the north 
and the west, the percentage was 2.7 per cent. 
More than 19 per cent. of the Negroes in the 
south were returned as illiterates. 

Towa holds the state record for literacy. 
Only 0.8 per cent. of the persons in that state 
over 10 years of age were not able to read or 
write in 1930. In 1920, when Iowa also took 
first place, 1.1 per cent. of its population were 
illiterate. In 1930 Iowa was the only state with 
less than 1 per cent. of its residents illiterate. 
Other states with low illiteracy totals were 
Washington and Oregon, 1 per cent.; Idaho, 1.1 
per cent.; South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Utah, 1.2 per cent.; Minnesota, 1.3 per cent., 
and North Dakota, 1.5 per cent. 

The greatest proportion of illiteracy was 
found in South Carolina, where 14.9 per cent. 
of the population could not read or write. This 
figure was a reduction from 18.1 per cent. regis- 
tered 10 years ago. Louisiana in 1920 was the 
most illiterate state, with 21.9 per cent. unable 
to read or write, but it so improved its record 
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during the ensuing 10 years that last year only 
13.5 per cent. of its population were recorded 
as illiterate. Other states showing a high per- 
centage of illiteracy in 1930 were New Mexico, 
13.3 per cent.; Mississippi, 13.1 per cent.; Ala- 
bama, 12.6 per cent.; Arizona 10.1 per cent., 
and North Carolina, 10 per cent. 


CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDENT SERVICE 

Eiguty American and overseas students and 
leaders in university circles attended the tenth 
annual conference of the International Student 
Service held at Mount Holyoke College from 
August 31 to September 9. There were also 
about 200 delegates at the conference, 125 rep- 
resenting 34 foreign nations and the remainder 
from the United States. 

An official weleome to the United States on 
behalf of President Hoover was delivered to the 
delegates by Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, head of 
the Division of Far Eastern Affairs of the State 
Department. Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president 
of Mount Holyoke College, welcomed the dele- 
gation to the campus. The conference was 
opened by A. Buel Trowbridge, chairman of 
the American committee of the International 
Student Service. 

Speakers at the conference, at which interest 
centered on the problems of “ The University 
in a Changing World,” included Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege; Dr. William Allan Neilson, president of 
Smith College; Dr. Arnold Wolfers, director of 
the Institute of Polities, Berlin; Dr. S. K. 
Datta, member of the Indian Round Table Con- 
ference; Dr. C. W. Guilleband, of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and Dr. Walter M. Kotsch- 
nig, of Geneva, general secretary of the Inter- 
national Student Service. Dr. Wolfers acted 
as chairman, with Dr. Woolley and Dr. Datta 
serving as vice-chairmen. 

The delegates considered the universities’ 
problems under present-day conditions, inquir- 
ing into overcrowding, unemployment in the 
professions, inadequate facilities for the study 
of international problems and the loss of con- 
tact between the universities and the outside 
world. 

They also considered ways and means of 
furthering the organization’s program. The 
International Student Service, which grew out 
of relief work for impoverished European stu- 
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dents after the war, fills the need for a non-par- 
tisan world-wide university association to assist 
students in self-help and cooperative enter- 
prises, in health problems, in the construction 
and maintenance of student houses, and in the 
ironing out of social and international difficul- 
ties. 

Foreign delegates to this year’s conference 
were entertained by Lucius N. Littauer at his 
estate in New Rochelle, N. Y., previous to the 
opening of the conference. Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Starr, of the Lucius Littauer Foundation, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Solomon Liptzin were also guests. 


NATIONAL FUNDS FOR STUDENTS 


Mr. Frep C. Croxton, assistant director of 
the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, reports that the following funds are 
available for qualified students in the different 
branches of learning: 


American Association of University Women, na- 
tional headquarters, 1634 I Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Many local branches maintain funds 
to be loaned to worthy local girls. 

Barrett—F. J. Barrett Foundation, 1600 Davison 
Avenue, East Detroit, Michigan, established a stu- 
dent loan fund of $100,000 in 1926. Juniors and 
seniors in accepted colleges are eligible for loans 
when they pass as to character and probability of 
paying as agreed; examinations, interviews and 
recommendations are required. 

Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Federation, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 
Many local clubs maintain loan funds for women. 
Information as to local addresses may be obtained 
from the National Federation. 

Crawford Student Loan Fund, care of United 
States National Bank, Portland, Oregon, was es- 
tablished in 1924 with $250,000. Any student 
properly recommended is eligible, except those pre- 
paring for a professional career such as theology, 
medicine, law or music. 

Harmon Foundation (Inc.), division of student 
loans, 140 Nassau Street, New York City. In 1922 
a fund of $150,000 was established to be loaned 
to students in affiliated colleges. To be eligible a 
student must be of junior standing or above, work- 
ing toward a bachelor or higher degree with satis- 
factory character references and approved budget. 
A Harmon-College cooperation loan fund is also 
established to aid students of sophomore grade 
and above. A special student loan fund aids 
juniors and seniors in unaffiliated colleges. 

Hebrew Free Loan Society, 108 Second Avenue, 
New York City, lends to students, irrespective of 
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nationality, religion, or race without interest if 
credentials are satisfactory. 

Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, represents 1,750 Kiwanis 
Clubs in the United States. Many local clubs lend 
money to local students who are worthy. 

Knights Templar Educational Foundation estab- 
lished an educational loan fund of $1,560,000 in 
1922 to aid juniors and seniors of good character 
and application upon recommendation of the col- 
lege and home community. The fund receives an 
annual addition of about $500,000. Applications 
for‘loans should be made to the grand recorder of 
the Grand Commandary, Knights Templar Educa- 
tional Foundation, in the respective states. 

Lions International, 332 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, represents local Lions clubs 
throughout the United States. Many of these 
clubs lend money to local men and women for the 
purpose of a college education. 

National of Parents 
Application should be made to state or local organ- 
ization. Information may be obtained from na- 
tional offices at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Panhellenic—National Panhellenic Congress, care 
of Miss Louise Leonard, 150 Claremont Avenue, 
New York City, administers certain sorority funds 
for college women. 

Rotary International, 211 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. Many local clubs in cities of 
the United States have student loan funds. A 
booklet on Student Loan Funds is published. 

State Federations of Women’s Clubs or local 
federations, in most states provide student loan 
funds. Loans are made preferably to junior and 
senior college girls who are residents of the state 
in which the loans are available, and sometimes to 
girls who are freshmen or sophomores in college. 
Application for loans should be addressed to the 
loan scholarship fund committee in each state, or 
information will be given by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Young Men’s Christian Association. Many local 
branches of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
lend money to local young men. Inquire of the 
president or secretary of the local Young Men’s 
Christian Association or 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Congress and Teachers. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND PSYCHOLOGY 
AT THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH 

THe New School for Social Research, New 
York City, one of the first institutions to in- 
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augurate courses in mental hygiene, has an- 
nounced its program for the fall term opening 
on September 28. 

The most important advances in psychology 
in recent years will be reviewed by Dr. Joseph 
Jastrow. In each lecture he will discuss one 
of the important books of the year. Dr. 
Jastrow, as chairman, has also organized a 
course on the American contribution to psy- 
chology in which the foremost American psy- 
chologists will expound their view-points. The 
series is listed as follows: 


October 1: ‘‘The American Contribution,’’ Joseph 


Jastrow. 

October 8: ‘‘The Philosopher’s Version,’’ John 
Dewey. 

October 15: ‘‘The Behaviorist’s Position,’’ John 
B. Watson. 


October 22: ‘‘The Psychology of Growth,’’ Arnold 
Gesell. 

October 29: ‘‘Psychology and History,’’ Harry 
Elmer Barnes. 

November 5: ‘Psychology at Work,’’ W. V. Bing- 
ham. 

November 12: ‘‘ Reconstructing Humanity,’’ Wil- 
liam Healy. 

November 19: ‘‘ Experimental Psychology in Mu- 
sic,’’ Carl E. Seashore. 

December 3: ‘*The Days of William James,’’ 
James R. Angell. 


December 10: ‘‘Freud in America,’’ Joseph 
Jastrow. 

December 17: ‘*The Animal Mind,’’ Carl J. 
Warden. 

January 7: ‘*The Biologist’s Approach,’’ E. M. 
East. 

January 14: ‘‘The Psychiatrist,’?’ Abraham Myer- 
son. 


January 21: ‘‘The Psychologist and the Child,’’ 
Ira S. Wile. 

January 28: ‘*The Program of Research,’’ Robert 
S. Woodworth. 

February 4: ‘‘The Social Empire,’’ Everett Dean 
Martin. 

February 11: To be announced. 

February 18: ‘‘Intelligence and Achievement,’’ 
Walter B. Pitkin. 


Dr. George K. Pratt, medical director of the 
mental hygiene committee of the New York 
State Charities Association, gives a compre- 
hensive survey of the field in “The Mental 
Hygiene of Everyday Life.” It comprises lec- 
tures, case histories, conference and group dis- 
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eussions, with special emphasis on behavior and 
personality difficulties in otherwise normal chil- 
dren—maladjustments at home, at school, in in- 
dustry, the mental hygiene point of view in the 
philosophy and technique of child training. 

An advanced course is offered by Dr. Frank- 
wood E. Williams and Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, 
who collaborate, in the order named, on “The 
Philosophie Aspeets of Mental Hygiene: Their 
Applications to Education.” Dr. Williams, 
editor of Mental Hygiene and formerly director 
of the National Committee of Mental Hygiene, 
gives the theory and traces its implications for 
thought and for practice. Dr. Zachry, director 
of the Mental Hygiene Institute of the Mont- 
clair State Teachers’ College, supplements 
theory with conerete cases in personality ad- 
justment, its effect on professional adequacy, 
e.g., in adjustment of the student teacher to 


PROFESSOR GEOFFROY ATKINSON has resigned 
as dean of Amherst College. He will resume 
the full-time teaching in the French department 
which he has had to eurtail while dean. Pro- 
fessor Charles S. Porter has been named acting 
dean of the college. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM CULLEN FRENCH will 
serve as acting dean of the school of education 
of the George Washington University during 
the absence of Dean William Carl Ruediger, 
who will be on sabbatical leave during the com- 
ing academic year. 


Wittiam A. Suape, of the Library of Con- 
gress, has been appointed librarian of the Fol- 
ger Shakespeare Memorial Library, in Wash- 
ington. Professor Joseph Quincy Adams, who 
has been professor of English at Cornell Uni- 
versity since 1919, will be director of research. 
The collection of the late Henry Clay Folger, 
which constitutes this special library, comprises 
the most extensive collection in the world of the 
first and rare editions of Shakespeare and 
books relating to him. There are about 256,000 
volumes in all. It has an endowment of $10,- 
000,000 for its maintenance. 


INCLUDED among the thirty-one new appoint- 
ments to the faeulty of the George Washington 
University are: Dr. Alexander H. Krappe, as- 
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instructor and college life, to home and com- 
munity. The importance of the practical ap- 
plication of mental hygiene to teaching tech- 


niques is consistently borne in mind. 
In the “Study of Behavior Problems in Chil- 


dren,” Dr. David M. Levy, chief of staff of the 
Institute for Child Guidance, continues his ad- 
mirable, synthetic presentation of relevant psy- 
chological, sociological and medical view-points, 


using the clinical method of approach and illus- 
trating with case material. 

Courses in related fields include “Human Na- 
ture and Educational Ideals,” in which Dr. 
Horace M. Kallen discusses the adequacy of the 
educational response to contemporary strains. 
“Problems of Social Ethies” is an analysis by 
Sidney Hook, of New York University, of the 
leading ethical philosophies of life and their 
impact upon contemporary social problems. 


sistant professor in the department of Romance 
languages; Dr. Charles Martel, professor in li- 
brary science; Mr. Ernest Kletsch, lecturer in 
library science; Mr. Belknap Severance, asso- 
ciate in library science; and Dr. Daniel H. 
Buchanan, associate professor of economics. 


Dr. A. R. Mean, head of the department of 
education at Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the coming college year in order that 
he may join the staff of the University of 
Florida, for the purpose of organizing a lab- 
oratory school for the college of education there. 
The work will include the planning of a $350,- 
000 building to house the school. 


GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL, retired 
chief of staff of the U. S. Army, formally as- 
sumed his duties as president of The Citadel, 
the Military College of South Carolina, at 
Charleston, when it opened its fall term on 
September 13. 


Miss Noran E. Evans, for three years di- 
rector of physical education for girls at Ham- 
ilton, Montana, has assumed the duties of dean 
of women at Gooding College, Idaho, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dean Edith F. 
Barrett. 
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Dr. Josepn C. Dewey has been appointed 
head of the department of education of Linden- 


wood College. 


Dr. Bensamin A. G. Fuuier, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, formerly on the faculty of 
philosophy of Harvard University, has been 
appointed to the position of professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JANUSZ JENDRZEJEWICZ has been ap- 
pointed Minister of Edueation of Poland to 
succeed the late Sladomir Czerwinski. 


Dr. WitiurAM J. Camppe.i, formerly of the 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant professor of 
education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

PROFESSOR JOHN Burns Martin, of Harvard 
University, has been appointed to the depart- 
ment of English at King’s College, Halifax, 
N. S., to the late Professor Walter 


Douglas MacFarlane. 


succeed 


THE faculty at the Junior College of Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport, has been augmented by 
the addition of Mr. John Harold Hutchins, of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, as assistant 
professor of English, Mr. William W. Everett, 
of Mercer University, as assistant professor in 
charge of biology, and Mr. Henry F. White, 
formerly of Amherst College, as associate pro- 
fessor in charge of all the college activities in 
the field of athletics, health and physical educa- 
tion. 


ArtHuR M. Seysoup, for six years head of 
the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School of 
Cleveland, has been chosen head master of the 
Oak Lane Country Day School, Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Crownuart has been ap- 
pointed by Governor La Follette as regent of 
the state teachers colleges of Wisconsin for a 
term of five years. She sueceeds Mrs. John A. 
Aylward. 


THE REVEREND Harry F. Kring has resigned 
as pastor of the Rivesville Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh South to accept an invitation to join 
the faculty of Morris Harvey College, Bar- 
boursville, West Virginia. 
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Wituarp P. Lewis, librarian of Wesleyan 
University, has accepted the position of li- 
brarian of the Pennsylvania State College. He 
replaces Sabra W. Vought, who left the college 
to become librarian and director of library 
service for the Federal Office of Education. 


Mitton F. Husrep, for more than thirty-five 
years associated with the public schools of 
North Bergen, New Jersey, has resigned his 
office as superintendent. Mr. Husted, who is 
seventy years old, was for more than a quarter 
of a century head of the school system of North 


Bergen. 


Dr. CuHarLEs F. Tuwino, of Cleveland, presi- 
dent emeritus of Western Reserve University, 
has been elected a life senator at the national 
council of the United Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

ProFEessor BruNo ROSELLI, professor of Ital- 
ian at Vassar College, has received a goid medal 
from the Italian Ministry of Education for 
“spreading knowledge of the Italian language, 
literature and ideals in the United States.” It 
is the first time such a medal has been given to 


an American. 


Dr. Stipney Epwarp MezEs, president emer- 
itus of the University of Texas and president 
of the College of the City of New York, from 
1914 to 1927, died on September 10 at the age 
of sixty-eight years. 


THe REVEREND W. W. Jackson, formerly 
rector of Exeter College, Oxford, died at Ox- 
ford on August 30 at the age of ninety-three 
years. 

Dr. Epwin GREENLAW, head of the English 
department in Johns Hopkins University and 
formerly dean of the graduate schoo] in the 
University of North Carolina, died on Septem- 
ber 10 at the age of fifty-seven years. 


Dr. Joun ALFRED FAavuLKNER, professor of 
church history at Drew Theological Seminary 
since 1897, died on September 8. He was 
seventy-four years old. 


Mr. C. Stanton BeExFovr, assistant director 
of the university extension division of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, reports that the univer- 
sity has recently completed its largest and most 
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suecessful summer session. The total net enrol- 
ment for the 1931 session was 4,007, the largest 
summer session in Pennsylvania. There were 
4,706 gross registrations. Graduate enrolments 
totalled 1,270 students. Branch sessions were 
conducted at the off-campus centers in Johns- 
town, Erie and Uniontown, Pennsylvania, as 
well as an evening session in downtown Pitts- 
burgh. There were summer courses at the bio- 
logical station at Presque Isle (Erie), and at 
the nature study and surveying camps in the 
Allegheny Mountains. 


AN announcement in the Baltimore Sun 
states that methods are being sought by an in- 
fluential group of educators to relieve Missis- 
sippi’s four state institutions of higher learn- 
ing of suspensions by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and to re- 
store their credits. The suspensions, effective 
with September, were decreed because of Gov- 
ernor T. G. Bilbo’s reputed political shakeup 
of faculty and domination of the schools. 


BEGINNING this fall the Lincoln School of 
Liberal Arts at Northeastern University will 
offer a four-year program leading to the degree 
of associate in arts. The school will be coedu- 
cational and facilities for taking individual 
courses will be available for those who do not 
wish to pursue the program for a degree. It 
will be under the supervision of Dean James 
W. Lees. 


Five prominent professors of history and 
economies will publish a weekly news magazine 
to supplement their text-books and correlate 
for the student the records of the past and the 
current events. They are Charles A. Beard, 
Harold G. Moulton, David Saville Muzzey, 
Walter E. Myer and Edward Alsworth Ross. 
Their magazine, The American Observer, will 
be published in Washington, D. C. 


Tue fourteenth annual conference of the 
Massachusetts state normal schools opened at 
the State Normal School at Bridgewater on 
September 9. A general business session and 
registration of delegates and addresses by 
Payson Smith, state commissioner of education, 
and Dr. Rollo W. Brown, of Cambridge, were 
on the first day’s program. Miss Florence M. 
Hale, president of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation, and Dr. William C. Bagley, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, gave addresses. 


AN international congress on education for 
commerce will be held in London in 1932. The 
last triennial congress was held at Amsterdam 
in 1929. The forthcoming congress is being 
organized by the British Association for Com- 
meree and Edueation, of which Sir Francis 
Goodenough is chairman. 


THE award of the first Fidae Medal for this 
year, given to Princeton University for distin- 
guished service “in promoting world peace and 
understanding,” has been announced. Other 
medals have been awarded to Vassar College 
and Clark University. This is the second year 
that Fidae has awarded medals of honor to col- 
leges and universities in each of the ten coun- 
tries represented in its membership of almost 
9,500,000 World War veterans of the allied 
forces. The American Legion is the member 
society of Fidae in the United States. Last 
year Columbia University, the University of 
Chicago and the University of California were 
chosen to receive the awards. The members of 
this year’s board of award, on whose recom- 
mendation the Fidae International Congress 
made the choice of three American institutions 
of higher education, were Dr. Stephen P. Dug- 
gan, director of the Institute of International 
Edueation; Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the 
International Institute of Columbia University; 
Dr. David P. Barrows, of the University of 
California; President Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins, of the University of Chicago, and General 
L. R. Gignilliat, of Culver Military Academy. 


PREPARATIONS for the opening of eight cul- 
tural centers for Jewish students at colleges 
and universities have been completed by the 
executive committee of the Third District of 
B’Nai B’Rith, Jewish fraternal order. The stu- 
dent centers, where emphasis is given to Hebrew 
history and accomplishments, will be established 
at the University of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia University, the University of Michigan, 
Ohio State University, Cornell University, the 
University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Texas and the University of California. 

THE opening of Amherst College has been 
postponed until the end of September, owing 
to the prevalence of infantile paralysis. Sim- 
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ilar action has been taken by Mount Holyoke 
College. 

Tue freshman class of the New York State 
College for Teachers will be limited this year 
to 300 students because of the overcrowded con- 
dition of the teaching profession. The college 
has been obliged to turn away more than 300 
fully qualified students who wish to become 
teachers. 

THE Edueation Building in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, which was to have been completed 
last year, but which was damaged to the extent 
of nearly $1,000,000 by a fire last October, will 
be ready for occupancy the latter part of this 
month. It will be occupied by the Department 
of Publie Instruction, which is now in tem- 
porary quarters, the Department of Welfare 
and the State Library. 


THE first instruction unit of the Hunter 
College $10,000,000 group of buildings was 
opened to freshmen on September 18. About 
750 students can be accommodated. The new 
cafeteria and social hall also are expected to be 


ready for use during the coming term. 


APPROXIMATELY 3,500 properly certified teach- 
ers in California are unemployed, according to 
an announcement by the state department of 
education. In order to provide immediate re- 
lief in the present situation and to attempt to 
secure some permanent remedy, the state super- 
intendent of public instruction has appointed 
a committee on teachers’ unemployment. The 
committee consists of two sections, one for 
northern California and the other for the 
southern part of the state. 

THE Union Society of King’s College, London, 
will celebrate the centenary of the opening of 
the college on October 8. On that day there 
will be a service at St. Clement Danes, at which 
the Bishop of London will preach. In the after- 
noon a commemorative tablet will be unveiled 
in the New Pavilion (War Memorial) at Mit- 
cham. There will be a centenary dance in the 
evening. Commemoration Week will be ob- 
served in various ways from December 10 to 
21. On December 21 the Bishop of Winchester 
will preach at a service, and on December 22 
Sir John Simon will deliver the commemoration 


oration. 
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THE Ministry of Education at Nanking, 
China, has ruled that Chinese students must 
hereafter refrain from attacks upon unpopular 
teachers and principals, devoting more atten- 
tion to study and less to agitation. Students 
in several government schools this year have 
compelled unpopular presidents to resign and 
made their own nominations of successors. The 
Ministry says this procedure will not be coun- 
tenanced hereafter, as it is not the business of 
the students to select their own teachers. 


DurinG the present academic year 81 Rus- 
sian student engineers will enroll in 26 Amer- 
ican colleges, of whom 18 will specialize in 
electrical engineering, 13 in mechanical and the 
others in chemical, aeronautical, civil and min- 
ing engineering. 

THE University of Mexico has decided to es- 
tablish correspondence courses in Mexican his- 
tory and Spanish language, primarily to spread 
native culture. University credit will not be 
given for the courses. The course in Mexican 
history is divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the pre-Cortesian epoch and early 
colonial and republican times up to 1900, and 
the second covering the modern period from 
1900 to the present. 

The experiment, started by the London 
County Council five years ago, of allowing 
children at a number of elementary schools to 
spend some days in the hopfields as part of 
their summer holiday period, is not being re- 
peated this year. In 1927, 28 schools took part 
in the experiment, and the total rose to 43 in 
1928, but fell to 25 in 1929, and to 17 last 
year. Reports received by the education com- 
mittee of the Council indicated that the chil- 
dren enjoyed the novel experience, but there 
was a division of opinion among teachers as 
to whether there was loss or gain in the results. 
There was an improvement in school attend- 
ance, but against this had to be set the loss of 
three days’ teaching due to the fact that the 
special hop-picking holidays were three days 
longer than the ordinary school holidays. After 
careful consideration of the position, the educa- 
tion committee recommended a reversion to the 
ordinary holidays in all schools, but close obser- 
vation will be kept on the effects of the change 
on school attendance. 
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THE number of students in the various Italian 
universities for the academic year 1929-30 was 
29,630, as against 26,932 in the preceding year. 
The greatest number of students, 9,990, followed 
the careers of medicine and surgery. Law was 
next, with 9,864. There were 2,500 students in 
the faeulty of letters and philosophy. 


Derects in the educational system of Mexico, 
it was pointed out in a statement issued by the 
National League of Teachers and reported in 
the New York Herald Tribune, are responsible 
for Mexiean parents sending their children to 


ACID IN THE LITERATURE OF EDU- 
_ CATION 

Epucators do not frequently match wits 
against each other in the presence of trained 
umpires. Competition among educational ad- 
ministrators is for the favor of the lay popu- 
lace, and competition among teachers is largely 
conditioned by the same desideratum. Perhaps 
here is a elue which may help to indicate why 
educational writing, by and large, exhibits a 
singular atrophy of the critical faculty. 

Generations of experience in commercial ad- 
vertising, from the days of Phineas Taylor 
Barnum and Lydia Pinkham down to the pres- 
ent, have proved that an immediately successful 
appeal to the publie need not be entirely free 
from exaggeration, bombast and downright un- 
truth. Can it be that the same technique must 
be pressed into service in order to “sell” educa- 
tion to the public, and that the literature of 
education must carry a heavy burden of this 
sort of ballast, along with the innocuous reports 
of pseudoseientifie “experiments,” to the exclu- 
sion of any soul-stirring clash of thoughtful 
opinions? 

A heavy proportion of the writing in higher 
education, for instance, is done by university 
and college presidents. Much of this stuff is so 
obviously vitiated by several pervasive factors 
that an enumeration of them seems superfluous. 
The executive head of an institution, when he 
writes for publication, is likely to have trouble 
in subordinating : 

(1) An inordinate desire to make his insti- 
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schools and colleges in the United States. It is 
estimated that at least 5,000 Mexican bovs and 
girls are students in these institutions. Aceord- 
ing to members of the league, parents have no 
confidence in Mexican schools because of their 
belief that they are impotent to provide their 
children with the scholastic preparation which 
will assure them success and which can be 
translated into well-being and happiness in their 
future lives; hence they make sacrifices to send 
their sons and daughters to foreign schools, 
where may be obtained what is not to be found 
here. 


tution appear as & paragon of efficiency and 
progressiveness; (2) an exaggerated paternal 
solicitude for the supposed feelings of his 
faculty, such that the salving of their precious 
morale is a consideration which tinges every ex- 
pression; (3) a discreet regard for the known 
pet prejudices of certain members of his gov- 
erning board, or of certain elements in the 
institution’s constituency; (4) a strange intui- 
tive feeling that a lofty and grandiose style, 
little short of polysyllabie grandiloquence, is 
the only mode of expression in keeping with the 
dignity and importance of higher education. 
The list is by no means inclusive, and might be 
lengthened indefinitely. 

It might be remarked that college presidents 
write most frequently about their own institu- 
tions, often to deseribe in favorable terms some 
promising innovation in administration which 
is to be a panacea for all educational ills. Who 
has not read scores of articles about “The 
Honor System at Siwash,” “The Reorganization 
at Jerkwater,” and “The Point System at 
Podunk”? New schemes of administrative or- 
ganization, new methods of instruction, new 
intra-eurricular or extra-curricular activities, 
since they do not lend themselves to immediate 
and exact measurement, may be seized upon as 
ready-to-hand vehicles of favorable publicity 
for the institution. 

Let it be broadcast that Siwash is initiating 
a “significant experiment in higher education,” 
and avid readers become thirsty for information 
on the details of the new cure-all. Eagerly they 
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read anything which purports to deseribe the 
epoch-making novelty, but somehow precise in- 
formation is painfully meager. Promising titles 
lead only to articles which grandiosely evaluate 
the results of the “experiment” ere it is scarcely 
begun, and “place Siwash in the forefront of 
progressive higher educational institutions,” 
without descending to the point of demonstrat- 
ing just how and why. Conscientious students 
of education peruse everything that relates to 
the allegedly new venture, and finish with a 
guilty feeling that somehow they must have 
overlooked something, because the central idea 
is still rather inchoate. The truth often is that 
the innovators themselves are equally hazy about 
details; that the “experiment” is all variables 
and no eonstants, and that the whole hullabaloo 
is a furious tilting at the windmill to persuade 
the public that the institution is not completely 
hidebound in its conservatism. 

This is not to depreeate the progressive spirit 
in educational administration; it is only to 
deplore the tendeney to publicize uncritically. 
Where is the literature that points out possible 
sources of weakness in the score of innovations 
that are now largely monopolizing the pages of 
educational periodicals with their ballyhoo? 
The profession seems blandly to choose the dic- 
tum that anything is worth trying, and anything 
worth trying is worth praising to the skies. 
Could anything be more abject? 

Another type of production of college presi- 
dents, which gluts the periodicals, consists of 
their lofty effusions on occasions of academic 
ceremony, such as inaugurations, dedications 
Almost any one knows 
the rest of this story. The glorious history of 
the grand old institution will come in for many 
fervid allusions; its still more glorious future 
will be the subject of an interminable and 
perfervid peroration. Particularly amusing are 
the presidents of state institutions when they 
launch into their favorite topic—the relation of 
the university to the state. Untrained in the 
law of the subject and often ignorant of the 
most elementary principles of public finance, 
they perspire to make their hearers wonder 
that the commonwealth did not founder before 
the institution came into existence, and persuade 
them that more money for the university takes 
precedence over shoes for the baby. Not desir- 
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ing to disparage the claims of state universities 
for public support, one could sometimes wish 
that their case might be presented with a little 
less emotion and a little more evidence of pro- 
fessional competency. 

At the risk of overdoing the job of properly 
forewarning the readers of presidential docu- 
ments, attention must be called to their ubiqui- 
tous and uncritical devotion to various over- 
strained conceptions of democratic theory. A 
few allusions to some nebulous scheme of 
“faculty representation” or of “professorial 
participation” in policy-making will always 
serve as a bid for the good graces of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors, and 
help to inflate the rapidly descending and 
poverty-stricken but genteel dignity of the local 
faculty. Actually, nine out of ten of such 
schemes serve only to waste the time of the 
faculty in futile committee meetings and debates 
which eventually so obscure the issues that the 
coast is absolutely clear for the exercise of 
presidential autocracy. Your true scholar in a 
professorial chair as a rule does not care to be 
bothered by administrative labors, and does not 
want even to hear the administrative cogs turn, 
so long as his living and working conditions are 
such that a scholar can be reasonably happy in 
them. 

Under the same head come the innumerable 
monstrosities known as “student governments,” 
designed to convey somehow the subtle but 
entirely false impression that the students are 
to be permitted to have charge of their own 
discipline. These elaborate organizations pro- 
vide numerous high-sounding titles for the 
activity-hounds who came to college for the 
“contacts,” enabling them to be everything from 
presidents to chief judges of the honor court, 
and any aspiring young-man-on-the-make who 
does not become at least a member of the senate 
is a failure indeed. These august official posi- 
tions require the incumbents to dash hither and 
yon from meeting to meeting to pass upon grave 
issues when they should be studying, and it is 
an obtuse professor who can not see that 4 
meeting of the student court transcends the 
importance of a lesson in the subject he is 


teaching. 
The saddest feature of all this is the fact that 
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the student himself, if he is more than a moron, 
soon perceives the futility of such flapdoodle; 
and if he then persists in it, he does so at the 
sacrifice of his intellectual honesty, which is 
about the most priceless possession a student 
ean lose. Like his professor, the real student 
prefers not to be annoyed with the endless petty 
details of administration, and not even to hear 
of them unless the breakdown of administration 
interrupts his opportunity for scholarly work, 
which is an oeeurrence not likely to happen. 

The temptation is strong to turn to the in- 
creasing volume of educational literature pur- 
porting to be the result of rigidly scientific 
investigation, presented with mathematical ac- 
euracy and embellished with a redundancy of 
statistical refinements. But the curious absence 
of thought in much of this stuff has been often 
the subject of comment. One could not hope 
to duplicate the fine irony of Quintus H. Flac- 
cus, the esteemed contributor to ScHooL AND 
Society; and it would be a bold critic who 
would dip his pen in vitriol and attempt to 
imitate the sulphurous strictures of Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner in his “Universities: American, 
English, German.” 

These, by the way, are hopeful dribblings of 
the much-needed aqua regia of which the litera- 
ture of education stands in sore need. But 
their reception has been discouraging. Most of 
the reviewers of Dr. Flexner’s book, instead of 
attempting to refute his penetrating thrusts, 
have striven to impeach the scholarly com- 
peteney of the author. This is reminiscent of 
the over-strenuous efforts to “laugh off” the 
exceedingly pertinent observations in the famous 
Bulletin No. 23 of the Carnegie Foundation, on 
American college athletics. Much the same 
treatment was accorded Max McConn’s “College 
or Kindergarten ?” 

The fact that most of the current criticism of 
higher edueation appears in the “lay magazines” 
is not the result of accident. Whether from 
timidity or from preoccupation with pseudo- 
science, the bulk of the educational periodicals 
are inhospitable to critical contributions. Let 
us have more erities, lest we forget how to treat 
them honestly and capitalize their services. To 
be sure, the man who applies the acid sometimes 
burns his own fingers; but the corrosive agent 
is necessary for the reduction of dross. No pro- 
fessional literature can progress without liberal 
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and continuous infusions of cauterizing criti- 
cism. 
Rococo Facapr 


DOING WITH A PURPOSE IN GRAMMAR 

Ir a teacher does not see a reason why pupils 
should study a certain lesson, if she does not 
see how it leads toward something important, 
she had better find out what the purpose is or 
not assign it. Certainly she can not make it 
valuable until she knows what value there is in 
it. Teachers, it seems to me, take too many 
lessons on faith. If they pause to justify them, 
they say, “These things have been taught for 
years. Anyway they will not do the children 
any harm.” That is false. It is wrong, even 
for one day, to ask thirty children to study and 
recite about something which at the best will 
not harm them because there are so many things 
which they could be learning to equip them- 
selves for present and future important oceupa- 
tions. Preparation time for this complicated 
life of ours is so short, and the children are so 
eager to learn. Surely they should move for- 
ward in every lesson toward intelligent living. 

There is no reason why we should not take 
out of the grammar lessons those parts which 
have no immediate or ultimate needs or adapt 
them to the present day because there is nothing 
sacred about the grammar forms concocted by 
teachers who studied in the past and taught 
children to live in a past age. Though there 
may have been a reason for talking about dative 
indirect objects and nouns in the predicate 
nominative when English and Latin grammar 
were taught together in schools, there is no 
value now. To be able to recognize them does 
neither keep any one from making mistakes 
nor help him to write better sentences. The 
time so spent could well be employed in fixing 
the right habits in using the nominative and 
accusative cases of pronouns, in learning when 
to use “I” and “me,” “he” and “him.” 

Work in grammar classes should be devoted 
to saying and writing the things that people 
need to say and write in order to get on in the 
world. The theory of grammar is not impor- 
tant to most people, but the practice is im- 
portant to every one. Then why should thirteen 
year old children be asked on a test to give the 
possessive plural of editor-in-chief or father-in- 
law? Who would ever need to use the plural, 
much less the possessive of either? Editors-in- 
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chief and fathers-in-law do not gather in 
groups, and if they did, they would not be apt 
Such situations 
There are 


to have anything in common. 
certainly need not worry children. 
enough possessive plurals that they might use 
every day if they only knew how. They might 
use them in telling about their camera club 
members or the business men’s activities. 

The children demand that the theory be in 
actual practice. I learned this lesson from 
Charles and Bill who helped me with lessons I 
was arranging. Charles insisted that all the 
blah be left out, and Bill in his polite way read 
a paragraph and then said, “But what are the 
kids to do about it?” I was disappointed that 
he had not been impressed by my neat explana- 
tion. He said, “Yes, that is all right, but the 
kids will just read it and turn the page.” Bill 
was right—children do not want to read and 
then just turn the page. They want to do some- 
thing. I am constantly overwhelmed by the 
eagerness for activity of ninth grade boys and 


girls. Hardly does the bell ring before the 
hands go up. “Please let me read my paper 
first.” One boy does not finish answering a 


question before the hands are in the air. “I 
wanted you to ask me the next question.” Such 


CONSOLIDATING THE COLLEGES 
I 

So much ink has sluiced through the presses 
in the last few years regarding “house plans” 
and “inner colleges” and “quadrangles” that the 
small college has virtually become, in the popu- 
lar mind, the educational Moses that is to lead 
us out of intellectual bondage in our land of 
Egypt. I should like to rise to a point of 
objection. I should like to submit that all this 
depends upon the quality of the small colleges. 

It must be granted at once that a small col- 
lege can stand in a closer relation to the indi- 
vidual student’s inner life than the average large 
university can quite hope to do. It must be 
granted as well that this relation is greatly to 
be desired, as tending to evoke the higher and 
finer understanding. I contend, none the less, 
that a large university, humanly organized, can 
minister equally well to this personal develop- 
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energetic exuberance wasted on nouns as predi- 
cate nominatives! No, there are things more 
immediately and more ultimately practical. 

Grammar need not be theory for theory’s 
sake. It is theory for the sake of practice and 
practice for the sake of getting on with people 
in this present day world. Theory only so far 
as it explains the correct practice in grammar 
and a knowledge of sentence structure in order 
to develop the ability to speak and write sen- 
tences are what we need. For example, it is 
necessary to know about adjectives and adverbs 
to be able to recognize them and to use them, 
not for any virtue in them of themselves but in 
order to be able to know when to use them. 
Many people now grown would have profited 
by more exercises than they had in using good 
and well in every day conversational sentences. 
It is necessary to know about adjective and 
adverbial phrases and clauses, that is, to be 
able to recognize them and write them with as 
much variety as possible because the ability to 
use them is equipment for enjoyment and for 
business. 

HELEN Ranp 
EVANSTON TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 







ment. Such a university can do what almost 
no small college can do: it can minister to the 
development of the faculties and abilities of 
able students toward this finer understanding, 
but it can also throw open the wider doors of 
the university mind. In a word, there is no 
magic in mere smallness. 

This contention, it may be added, is not a 
solo of dissent, for Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
of St. Stephen’s College, one of the keenest of 
to-day’s small-college leaders, argues “the need 
for the small college of a university integra- 
tion,” stating: “We believe the day of the small 
college, independent of the university, definitely 
to be over. Some of the well-endowed and fash- 
ionable ones may go on living for years, decades, 
but they will be fewer and fewer, and eventually 
even the wealthiest of them is likely to dis- 
appear.” 

Fewer and fewer they are already becoming. 
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We need not view this fact with alarm. We 
ean eoneeive even that it may be for the best 
interest of our educational future. We have 
now, to banish darkness out from among us, 
no less than 1,000 institutions of collegiate 
crade within our national boundaries. Might 
it not have been better had many of these chil- 
dren of our pioneer days not been born at all, 
rather than born into the bleak and hard ex- 
istence that has been their lot? Is it uncharit- 
able to rejoice that in the last few years at 
least two dozen such institutions have been con- 
solidated into half as many colleges, but 
stronger ? 

This urge to merge has been a_ noticeable 
trend, at any rate; hopeful, too. Consider the 
facts: There is so much duplication among our 
1,000 colleges and universities, geographically 
and academieally, that the independent existence 
of some has become wasteful and precarious, or 
even impossible. This condition has been merely 
inevitable in the light of the zeal with which 
colleges were founded as the country expanded. 

In this movement the church was the cru- 
sader of light, as it had been in Europe before 
the universities came into being. It was there- 
fore a blessing to the country, but not an un- 
mixed one. It over-reached itself. 

All the New England eolleges were born of 
the Evangelical impulse. Nearly all, too, of the 
rest of the nine colonial colleges of the country 
were established primarily for religious pur- 
poses. Almost the only college in the present 
United States before 1800 that was not the child 
of the chureh was the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Moreover, of the 119 colleges first 
founded east of the Mississippi, 104 were Chris- 
tian colleges. 

Especially was the Middle West virgin soil 
for the planting of church colleges, and it is in 
this region that their over-production has been 
most pronouneed. It is here and in the South, 
too, that most of the college consolidations in 
recent years have been effected. Mergers were 
both needed and inevitable. 


II 

The great number of Western colleges formed 

a rude bridge that arched the flood of darkness 
in our untutored pioneering days. But after 
the first intellectual fever of the newer geo- 
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graphical regions had somewhat subsided, nu- 
merous colleges found no real field of edueca- 
tional usefulness left open to them. The 
various religious denominations, into the bar- 
gain, found them financially burdensome. And 
as the functions of education were taken over 
more and more by the state, the sectarian 
spirit in private colleges declined rapidly. This 
fact stripped them of their identity and use- 
fulness as such. Indeed, even before this trend 
set in, the older colonial colleges had withdrawn 
from church control. Harvard, for example, 
early threw off its Unitarian character, Yale its 
Congregational affiliations. Subsequently higher 
education in the United States has become pre- 
dominantly non-sectarian, and in general the 
highest standards are now considered to exist 
in colleges and universities that are not under 
chureh control. 

Look, for a moment, at the other side of the 
picture. Many of the colleges still supported 
by religious denominations have never succeeded 
in escaping the austere poverty of their early 
years, nor in attaining and keeping high stand- 
ards. Not even the modern treasure hunt of the 
colleges, as a result of which handsome benefac- 
tions have come to many of them, has frightened 
off the wolf of poverty that snaps inexorably 
at their heels. To-day we are wont to regard 
the average of such colleges as we regard the 
little old grandmother, with a certain affection, 
to be sure, but with a conviction that her useful 
days are over. 

If you would ste the excess of small, inde- 
pendent and struggling colleges, look, for ex- 
ample, at the state of Ohio. With an area of 
41,040 square miles and a (1930) population of 
6,689,837, it had in 1928 a total of fifty-two 
institutions of collegiate grade.t Six of this 
number receive public support, and the remain- 
ing forty-six are, in the main, privately con- 
trolled. 

Only seven of these forty-six privately con- 
trolled colleges had total operating receipts for 
1927-28 of more than $500,000 each. Only 
seven of the forty-six received more than $100,- 
000 each from productive funds. Sixteen of 
the forty-six received less than $100,000 each 
from all sources; and of these sixteen seven 


1U. S. Department of the Interior: Office of 
Education Bulletin (1929), No. 38. 
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received less than $50,000 each! Eighteen of 
the forty-six received less than $25,000 each 
from productive funds. 

These figures mean merely that the colleges 
are so numerous that most are badly supported 
and that they can not, on that account, provide 
the equipment or the personnel needed to carry 
on their work at the proper college level. 

As one aspect of their equipment, consider 
the libraries of the various Ohio colleges. “The 
true university in these days,” declared Carlyle, 
“is a collection of books.” Yet one university 
in the state, reporting a total enrolment of 
1,797 for 1927-28, also reports that it has only 
13,000 bound volumes in its library. Fourteen 
of forty-nine institutions have less than 10,000 
volumes each in their libraries, and only four 
have more than 100,000 each! 

An even drearier aspect of the colleges is 
their endowment per student. Out of a total 
of thirty-six Ohio private colleges listing their 
1927-28 productive endowments, twelve had 
less than $1,000 per student each, and only 
seven had more than $5,000 per student each. 
Some institutions claimed no productive endow- 
ment at all, and one institution with 1,595 stu- 
dents had only $8.00 in endowment for each 
student enrolled! These thirty-six colleges so 
reporting had a total of 29,138 students and a 
total of $53,495,758 in endowments. The aver- 
age for all is therefore $1,836 per student. 

It is useless to invoke more statistics. Viewed 
under any aspect the picture is an unlovely 
one; and please bear in mind that Ohio is one 
of our wealthiest states and really believes in 
education. 

As in Ohio, so elsewhere these limited col- 
legiate resources mean inevitably limited work. 
And yet the struggle to enrol students goes on. 
Yearly hundreds of unknowing high-school stu- 
dents are induced to register at poor institutions 
by the blandishments of field agents, whose ery 
is that the small college is the only intellectual 
salvation of maturing minds. 

Many of these recruited students are, un- 
fortunately, only fuel for the educational ma- 
chine, and their careers amid the green pastures 
of Academe average quite short. They emerge 
“finished and finite clods, untroubled by a 
spark.” They give point to a remark by a 
Pacific Coast university dean: “As long as 
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universities and colleges take the ‘mill run’ of 
students, many will be ealled and few chosen for 
academic degrees later on.” As a fact, accord- 
ing to Dean Gauss, of Princeton, only 374 per 
cent. of the men who enter college leave with 
diplomas. 

None would be so foolish as to say that able 
men and women may not find in any college the 
kindling of the intellectual soul or the will to 
achieve. But no more can one ignore the logic 
of William Howard Taft, who believed that 
such people would emerge still better trained 
from schools where competition was stiffer and 
standards were higher. 


III 


College endowments in the United States 
amount roughly to $1,000,000,000. Outside of 
what is spent for room and board, the annual 
eost of eonducting these 1,000 institutions is 
approximately $300,000,000. Neither of these 
sums is too large, or even large enough. My 
point is merely that the first sum is not so 
wisely invested, nor the second so wisely spent, 
as it might be. 

What is likely to be done? In the first place, 
a smaller percentage of the youth of the land 
is likely henceforth to storm the colleges than 
we have seen enrol since the war. As a fact, 
the percentage of our population to which 
we are attempting to give higher education is 
immensely larger than that in the most highly 
civilized and educationally best-organized Euro- 
pean countries. Sir Michael Sadler, of Oxford, 
pointed out not long ago that in Great Britain 
one out of every 1,000 in the population at- 
tended a university; in France, one out of 700; 
in Germany, one out of 650; and in the United 
States, one out of every 120. Is it cause for 
wonder that the spreading feeling in this coun- 
try now amounts to a conviction that our uni- 
versities are too thickly populated, and that the 
hordes who enrol get too little out of their 
experience? 

In the second piace, many informed persons 
here are convinced that we have altogether too 
many independent colleges. Because moder 
transportation facilities enable students easily 
to reach distant but better colleges, the useful- 
ness of many a “local” college is now greatly 
diminished. Like “sweet Auburn,” it has found 
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that its population has fled to the centers of 
light. 

Oddly, one encouraging ray of light amid our 
dark mediocrity is the contemporary scramble 
after “the best teachers of the time.” But they 
are not such a numerous band, and they ean not 
be sprinkled thinly over the soil of 1,000 col- 
leres. They are, on the contrary, a gifted few. 
Men like Royee and James, Sumner and Louns- 
bury, Gummere and Lowes, are a heaven-sent 
few in each generation, and it is well for society 
that they should perform their kind labors in 
centers of the greatest influence, so long as their 
rare afflatus is not diluted by excessive numbers 
of students. 

Of all these factors there is tacit recognition 
in the merging of more than two dozen colleges 
or universities since 1928 into these institutions: 


me 
Albright College ] Albright College, 
Schuylkill College § Reading, Pa. 


Atlanta University, 


Morehouse College Atlante. Ge 
, Ga. 


Atlanta University 
Spelman College 


Austin College ) Austin College, 
Texas Presbyterian College { Sherman, Texas 
Centre College Centre College of 
Kentucky College for Kentucky, 
Women Danville, Ky. 

Chie é / e 

we Coen for \ Queens-Chicora College, 
Queens College J Charlotte, N. C. 
Columbia University 
New York Post-Graduate Columbia University, 

Medical School and New York City 


Hospital 


Hannibal College ) Hannibal-LaGrange College, 
LaGrange College { Hannibal, Mo. 


Knox College Knox College, 
Lombard College Galesburg, Ill. 


In process of 


Presbyterian Theological : 
amalgamation 


Lane Theological Seminary 
Seminary 


Miami University 1 Miami University, 
Oxford College for Women § Oxford, Ohio 


New Orleans University Dillard University, 
Straight University New Orleans, La. 


Pittsburgh Theological 


_Seminary Pittsburgh-Xenia Theo- 

Xenia United Presby- logical Seminary, 
terian Theological Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seminary 


University of Rochester, 


Opt 
ptometry Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester College of 
University of Rochester 
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Fundamentally, the purpose of these mergers 
is to make the best teachers and the best eduea- 
tional resources available to the best students. 


IV 

I am far from advocating that we should have 
fewer teachers, for I do not believe in making 
the country safe for unemployment. Signs 
point to the prevalent belief that we should have 
fewer students and fewer but more compact col- 
leges, but, if anything, more teachers and bet- 
ter. Extremely few colleges are able to main- 
tain the recommended ratio of one teacher to 
each ten students. Extremely few, for that 
matter, have learned what Henry Adams con- 
cluded: “No man ean instruct more than half-a- 
dozen students at once. The whole problem of 
education is one of its cost in money.” 

This is precisely true. We must recognize 
the fact that a real college is not like a wild 
flower: it can not grow in poor soil. It requires 
careful planting and even more careful cultiva- 
tion. It requires to be fertilized with money 
enough to equip it to do well the proper work 
of a college. It requires to be fertilized with 
highly sophisticated intellects ripened by stimu- 
lating contacts among their colleagues and 
humanized by ministering to the growing minds 
of eager students. It requires, in a word, to 
have for its goal the propagation of sound 
learning and pure manners. There is no other 
way to do this than to be excellent; there is no 
success in mediocrity. 

A start toward this end has been made with 
the recognition by some boards of control that 
consolidations will concentrate the brains and 
the money to grow one better college where two 
or more poor ones grew before. These trustees 
recognize that our higher educational system is 
discrete and a shambles. They recognize the 
competition of the now myriad junior colleges. 
They recognize that the business of the real 
college lies in higher regions than that of the 
junior college, and they are accordingly seeking 
to raise their standards. They recognize, as 
President Emeritus Durham, of Transylvania 
University, has stated candidly, that the small 
sectarian and secluded college, uninfluenced by 
the fertilizing cross currents of modern finan- 
cial and intellectual life, is in serious danger of 
extinction. 


We shall need an even wider recognition of 
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this fact and of the way to meet it. We shall 
need a growth in vision to see that education 
is dynamic, not static; that any college or uni- 
versity that is continually to justify its exist- 
ence must grow to meet the current demands of 
society upon it. We shall need more of the 
vision of men like Arthur E. Morgan at Antioch 
College and Hamilton Holt at Rollins College, 
who broke new furrows in ground, once fertile, 
that had latterly lain fallow. 

We shall need, in brief, a clear recognition 


SIDNEY E. MEZES 

THovuGH years of ill health have intervened 
since Dr. Mezes resigned the presidency of the 
College of the City of New York, the results of 
his administration still testify to the soundness 
of his constructive work. It is not too much to 
say that he gave the college its present form of 
organization. The preceding decade had been 
one of transition, physical and scholastic. The 
new college buildings on St. Nicholas Heights 
had been built and equipped; the requirements 
for admission had been heightened and the eur- 
riculum had been extended and enriched. But 
it was Dr. Mezes who consolidated what had 
been achieved in the several advances and 
brought the whole institution into an adminis- 
trative unity. 

The number of students, which had grown to 
20,000 during his administration, has increased, 
according to yesterday’s report, to 30,000, but 
the lines of expansion had been determined 
under his leadership. Special schools began to 
take shape. The College of Liberal Arts and 
Science was maintained in its integrity, but with 
it were developed schools of technology, busi- 
ness and education. Summer courses were in- 
augurated and the evening session, which has 
now 15,000 enrolled students—twice as many 
as in the regular courses by day—was strength- 
ened and made of special use to those in the 
employ of the city. So does his educational 
statesmanship, which earlier showed itself in 
the University of Texas, where he was lately 
made president emeritus in recognition of his 
service there, show its fruits. 

He was in his own person and accomplish- 
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of the truth of Henry Adams’s judgment that 
the whole problem of education is one of its 
cost in money. Colleges that deserve support 
will receive it. But they will have to make 
fresh adjustments to function vitally in a world 
greatly different from that which bred the small 
college of colonial pattern. That is the way to 
improve our national brood of small colleges. 
That way lies salvation for our system of 
higher education. 


JOHN A. PRoLuarp 






ments an ideal type of citizen to be set before 
college students. A scholar, a philosopher, a 
teacher who knew the heights of human cul- 
ture, an intellectual aristocrat, he had profound 
democratic sympathies. He seldom spoke out- 
side the college walls. He made his impression 
within, where it will be lasting. 

Dr. Mezes rendered an international service 
during and following the war as chairman of 
the group of American experts (about 150 in 
number) who gathered information for use at 
the Peace Conference. His intimate relation on 
the one hand with those representing America 
in the conduct of the negotiations and on the 
other with the most highly qualified authorities 
made his position one of great responsibility 
and influence. But he came back to the college 
as soon as he eould have honorable release, for 
there he felt he could do even more for the 
peace which he helped in this way to prepare. 

Franklin K. Lane in one of his last letters, 
written only a few days before his death to 
one of his dearest friends, when he himself was 
still seeing things that he longed to live to do, 
said that he would like to gather around a fire 
a few men whom he loved—a dozen men they 
were whom he named—adding, after he had 
named them, “The real world is very small, 
isn’t it?” Near the head of that list was “Sid,” 
with whom he had been a student in the Uni- 
versity of California and who had helped him 
materially as well as in other ways to make 
his own start—and the “Sid” of that small “real 
world” was Sidney E. Mezes. In such company 
he belonged.—The New York Times. 
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ADAPTATION OF TESTS IN SCIENCE 
TO DIFFERING ABILITIES 


For a number of years the public high schools 
have been receiving in the ninth grade many 
children of chronological age fourteen or more 
and mental age thirteen or less, i.e., one or more 
vears retarded. The range of the intelligence 
quotient of girls in the first term of Grade IX 
‘n the South Philadelphia High School in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, was from 75 to 121. Many of 
them eame from families in which either a for- 
eien language or imperfect English was spoken. 

If the funetion of the school is to develop the 
latent powers of the pupils and to supply them 
with a fund of useful information it is obvious 
that, with a wide range in intelligence and in 
cultural opportunities, differentiation of instrue- 
tion is needed. With differentiation in instruc- 
tion is necessarily correlated differentiation in 
tests for determining the effects of instruction. 
Limited memory span, limited power of associa- 
tion and inability to deal with abstract ideas 
are major defects of the less intelligent as com- 
pared to the more intelligent groups. It fol- 
lows that the material of instruction for them 
should be eonerete and composed of few units. 
It is also very important for the teacher in pre- 
senting the material to use language of concrete 
character and great simplicity. In spite of the 
very elementary character of their text-book it 
has seemed best to allow girls of I.Q. below 90 
to do their reading at school where dictionary 
and teacher are available rather than at home, 
so limited and inaccurate is their English vo- 
cabulary. It was discovered by a teacher of 
the dullest girls that common English nouns of 


Word Column Test on Conduction 

After each of the words in column I place one 
of the two letters, A and B, according to whether 
the substance is a good or a poor conductor of 
heat. 

I II 

1, Iron A. Poor conductor 

2. Water B. Good conductor 

3. Mereury 

4. Copper 

5. Asbestos 

6. Glass 
(. Air 

8. Silver 
9. Clay 
10. Wool 
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Result of Test on Conduction 











Number of Per cent. getting 

Group girls 7 out of 10 right 
Lower I.Q. ...... 26 70 
Higher I.Q. ...... 29 83 





concrete significance, such as shavings, kind- 
lings, kerosene, were unfamiliar to them. 

A matching type of test is suitable for deter- 
mining degrees of accuracy in the association 
of ideas and in the use of terms. The results of 
a test of this character given to two groups, one 
of lower I.Q. (90 or below) and the other of 
higher I.Q. (above 90) are shown above. Both 
classes had performed experiments in the lab- 
oratory and had completed the reading in the 
text-book. 

Another test given to similar groups required 
ability to distinguish between conduction and 
convection and properly to apply the terms. 


Word Column Test on Conduction and Convection 

After each of the words or expressions in column 
I place one or more of the letters in column II 
that stand for related ideas. 


[ II 

1. Wind A. Heat moves from particle to 
particle 

2. Conduction B. Warm air escapes through 
an opening 

3. Draft C. Heated matter moves to 
cooler region 

4. Ventilation D. Cold air enters through an 
opening 


5. Ocean current 


Results of Test on Conduction and Convection 








Number of Per cent. getting 





Group girls 6-8 right 
Lower [.Q. ..... 27 22 
Higher I.Q. ..... 29 70 





It is immediately evident that the second test 
is beyond the ability of most of the less intelli- 
gent girls, only six of the twenty-seven making 
the required score (6 points out of 9). The 
first test, however, is entirely suitable; eighteen 
out of twenty-six are able to pass it. One rea- 
son for this is the greater simplicity of the first 
test. The choice is limited to two possible as- 
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sociations instead of four. In addition each 
idea to be associated is expressed in two words 
which readily recall a simple experiment re- 
cently performed in the laboratory while in the 
second test a choice must be made between ideas 
less simply expressed and involving a choice 
from knowledge gained not merely from experi- 
ence in the laboratory but also from reading 
and discussion. 

Somewhat analogous results were obtained 
with tests designed to furnish information con- 
cérning ability to apply principles to situations 
varying slightly from those met in the labora- 
tory. For this purpose a diagram, illustrating 
a coffee pot in section with two different levels 
indicated, was presented to members of segre- 
gated classes. The question was worded thus: 
“A shows the original level of the water. What 
did we do to make the level go to B? (Water 
was not added.)” In the group of higher I.Q. 
90 per cent. were able to give the correct answer 
and in the group of lower I.Q. 80 per cent. 

Another test involved a comparison of two 
balloons, one of slightly larger size than the 
other. The question was “We can make the 
small balloon as large as the larger balloon. 
How?” Only 20 per cent. of those of lower 
I.Q. gave the correct answer whereas 50 per 
cent. of the abler girls solved the problem. 

The second of these tests is presumably more 
difficult because it requires visualization of the 
interior of the balloon and the presence of a 
gas whereas the interior of the coffee pot and 
the presence of the liquid is shown in the dia- 
gram. Coffee pots are also to them somewhat 
more familiar objects than balloons. 

Fifty-six girls with I.Q.s from 89 to 121 and 
segregated according to intelligence into two 
classes (I.Q. 89-104 and I.Q. 104-121) were 
shown diagrams representing a silver spoon and 
a glass dish into which hot apple sauce was 
about to be poured. They were asked to ex- 
plain why the spoon was placed in the dish. 
40 per cent. of the more intelligent and 25 per 
cent of the less intelligent were able to apply to 
this problem what they had learned about con- 
duction. 

With a task of simple comparison they were 
more successful. In this diagram two pans, 
one of copper the other of iron, each contain- 
ing a liquid, were shown over a flame. The 
task was to compare what would happen in the 
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two cases. 90 per cent of the more intelligent 
and 79 per cent. of the less intelligent were able 
to give correctly more than two comparisons. 

The difficulty which girls of I.Q. in the neigh- 
borhood of 75 to 80 have with a task of this 
kind is shown by the following samples of their 
answers. 


Comparison of Pans of Copper and Iron 
Iron and copper are good conductors of heat. 
So the water in the pans of copper and iron does 
not get hot so quick and does not boil quicker. 
There is no differences and no likeness. 


The iron pot of water and the copper pot of 
water are both good conductors of heat and there- 
fore both of them come to a boiling point at the 
same time. 

The only difference in between them are, that 
one is copper and the other is iron. 


How alike: Iron and copper are both poor con- 
ductors of heat when the water gets warm, In the 
iron pan it also gets warm in the copper pan. 
the water will also expand in both pans although 
they are both poor conductors of heat. Iron and 
copper are both metals or solids. 

How they differ: Iron and copper are poor con- 
ductors of heat but in time If the flame is left 
under both to the same length of time the Iron 
will get hotter than the copper because it is a 
better conductor of heat than copper. 


A similar lack of ability to perceive simple 
relations is evident in their attempts to write 
directions for the performance of an experi- 
ment. To seventy-eight girls of a wide range 
of intelligence was shown the apparatus for 
determining the relative conductivity for heat of 
different substances. Without preliminary dis- 
cussion or reading they were asked to tell what 
they would do with the apparatus to solve the 
problem. 


Experiment on Heat Conduction 
We took a piece of copper, iron, aluminum, 
glass, asbestos clay and took each and holded it 
over a Bunsen Burner. Then we took a test tube 
holder and put a piece of parrafin in it an lighted 
it. 


We took a bunsen burner, copper, iron, alumi- 
num, glass, clay, asbestos, test tube, paraffin. We 
then lit them to see if they were good conductors 
of heat. We watched them closely. 


We took a little pot and put into it a strip of 
brass, copper, iron, aluminum, asbestor, clay, Glass 
and we used a test tube holder to put them in. 


Bates Miele on can 
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of higher I.Q. 


We took three metals and three non-metals. 
The metals were copper, iron and aluminum, the 
non-metals were glass, asbestos and clay. We also 
needed a bunsen burner, a test tube holder and a 
piece of pareffin. We heated each metal and non- 
metal supported by a test tube holder over a bun- 
sen burner. After two minutes of heating we 
allowed it to cool for one minute and then put it 
against a piece of paraffin. 


Charaeteristie of pupils of low intelligence is 
utter inability to generalize. They are, there- 
fore, quite incapable of framing definitions. 
For example, after experimenting with a num- 
ber of different substances such as chalk, 
starch, sugar, salt, ete., in order to determine 
their solubility in water and using in connec- 
tion with each experiment such terms as sol- 
vent, solute, solution, suspension, a certain pro- 
portion will be unable to give a satisfactory 
definition of any of the terms. It is somewhat 
easier for them to detect the wrong use of the 
term when confronted with an incorrect state- 
ment. The difference betweeii groups of higher 
and lower intelligence in this respect is shown 
by the results of a test given to two hundred 
and eighty-six girls of IX A grade segregated 
according to intelligence into four pairs of 
classes meeting at four different periods of the 
school day. 


Definitions and Detection of Absurdities 











Paes Definitions Incorrect state- 

P correct ment detected 
Lower I.Q. ..... 47 per cent. 61 per cent. 
Higher I.Q. ..... 74 per cent. 84 per cent. 





In our work at the South Philadelphia High 
School with pupils of varying intelligence we 
have become convinced of the value of dia- 
grams as testing devices. For those of lower 
intelligence they are a necessity because a ma- 
jority of the unintelligent are deficient in power 
of vizualization. They ean not readily con- 
struct a situation described in words. For 
those of high intelligence the diagram saves 
time and often avoids misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation. 





Contrast with these the following by a pupil 
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tried of presenting to classes of IXB grade, at 
the close of their laboratory work and reading 
on the subject of sound, a set of diagrams. One 
showed three stringed instruments; A, a lyre, B, 
a mandolin and C, a violin. Another diagram 
represented A, a simple xylophone with bars of 
metal on a wooden frame and a single stick for 
playing; B, an African marimba in which hol- 
low gourds are placed below the metal bars and 
three sticks are used for playing. A third dia- 
gram showed A, human lips from which lines 
represented the direction of sound waves and B, 
a megaphone with lines showing the alteration 
in the direction of the sound waves from the 
lips. In each case the task was one of com- 
parison and statement of the nature of the im- 
provement in the production of transmission of 
sound. 
The results of the three tests are as follows: 


1. Stringed Instruments 











i 1.4 & Sa ea 7 Points 





2 fe Foe I Os Number of girls 
(Lower I.Q.) 
a a ae ee ee ae Number of girls 
(Higher I.Q.) 





2. Xylophone and Marimba 









Points 


31% t 2 6. Or @ ¢ Number of girls 
(Lower I.Q.) 
CF G- See EO] Number of girls 
(Higher I.Q.) 


3. Megaphone 





Gi: 32° 2o BS § Points 





pee’ SEO Number of girls 
(Lower I.Q.) 
oa. 3 °s 9 Number of girls 
(Higher I.Q.) 


From the results it appears that, for the 


majority, the test on stringed instruments is 
easier than the other two. The median score 
for both groups is three points. Over 30 per 
cent. of the less intelligent make more than 


During the past term the experiment was 
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three points and over 40 per cent. of the more 


intelligent. With the other two tests the median 


for those of lower I.Q. drops to two while for 
those of higher I.Q. it remains at three. 
40 per cent. of the latter get more than three 


Over 
points on both tests. On the second test only 
10 per cent. of the duller pupils make more 
than three points and none at all make more 
than three on the third. 

The reasons for the differences in the results 
The 


scores more nearly coincide in the first test be- 


for the two groups are not far to seek. 


cause the diagrams represent concrete objects 
with which all have some degree of familiarity 
and therefore less imagination is required to 
comprehend the problem. The diagrams used 
for the second tests represent a familiar object, 
the xylophone, and a less familiar one, the 
marimba. With a simple xylophone the chil- 
dren had had some experience in the laboratory. 
Many of them had attempted to play a tune 
with its single stick. While the design of the 
African marimba is in the main similar to the 
simple xylophone, the presence of the hollow 
gourds below the metal strips is new. It is also 
played with three sticks instead of with one. 
These features introduce a complexity into the 
comparison with which the majority of the 
duller children are unable to cope. A number 
of the more intelligent transfer and apply to 
this new situation what they have learned, in 
the laboratory and from outside experience, 
about resonance and harmony. 

A child of low I.Q. is unable to visualize 
sound waves and therefore can not satisfactorily 
interpret the diagram used in the third test. 
Some of the children are able from personal ex- 
perience to deseribe the difference in the sound 
of the voice as it comes from the megaphone 
and from the bare lips. The cause of this, how- 
ever, since it requires manipulation of visual 
imagery, is beyond their powers. Those pos- 
sessing superior intelligence have this control of 
visual imagery and therefore make higher seores. 

In considering the application of the informa- 
tion gained from such tests to differentiation of 
instruction it must be remembered that children 
with similar I.Q.s are not identical in mentality. 
Intelligence tests do not divide the pupils so 
that all those in the superior class have superior 
reasoning ability, discrimination, power of ob- 
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servation, ability to follow directions, ete. 
There is no inevitable correlation between these 
various abilities. It may happen that a pupil 
of superior reasoning power is deficient in 
ability to observe accurately and to follow di- 
rections. Industry, power of application, is 
often greater in those of rather low I.Q. Chil- 
dren differ widely, too, in temperament and in 
the nature of their previous experience. These 
factors account, in large part, for the overlap- 
ping in the scores obtained with the tests. Then, 
again, there is little difference in the general in- 
telligence of the lower end of the superior group 
and the higher end of the inferior group. If 
the dividing line is an I.Q. of 100 a pupil of 
I.Q. 100 in the upper group is unlikely to be 
noticeably superior to one of I.Q. 98 or 99 in 
the lower group. 

When there is such overlapping of intelli- 
gence at the lower and higher ends of the two 
groups it is advisable to use with the less able 
group tests varying from the simplest to those 
of medium difficulty. The ablest of the supe- 
rior group need the stimulus of exercises more 
complex and abstract, yet there must be in- 
cluded some of moderate difficulty if those of 
average intelligence are not to be discouraged. 
When segregation according to intelligence is 
not possible and within the class there is a 
wide range of ability a similar wide range of 
tests should be used so that all but the dullest 
or the laziest may make a passing score. The 
tests for those of lower I.Q. must present only 
a few items and those few must be of concrete 
nature. Complexity must be avoided. Appli- 
cation of principles to new situations can be 
expected only when the new situation differs 
but slightly from what is already familiar. 

In order to discriminate ability to think from 
mere memorization there ought to be available 
to each teacher a well graded series of tests per- 
taining to the laboratory work and its applica- 
tion to real life. 

In the administration and grading of the tests 
described in this article I have had the valuable 
assistance of other members of the department, 
namely, Miss Liebermann, Miss Snyder, Miss 
Dumm, Mrs. Pike and Mrs. McClellan. 
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